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PREFACE, 


Wuen from the decks of a naval squadron, at sea, a little bark is 
secn ploughing its solitary way over the ocean, every eye that catches 
a glimpse of the distant sail is strained to ascertain its character. 
Those who direct the stranger, aware of the curiosity which its ap- 
pearance excites, exert themselves to exhibit their nautical skill to 
the best advantage. The sails are trimmed, the rigging tightened, 
the decks cleared, and every device practised which may accelerate 
or give gracefulness to its motion. Nor is this all; however unex- 
ceptionable the exterior of the solitary sea-farer, she ie obliged to 
hoist her flag, to explain her character and destination, and perhaps 
to shew her papers. If all these prove satisfactory to the vigilant 
wardens of commerce and national honor, the released vessel spreads 
her canvess again to the breese, cheered with kind wishes for her 
safety. 

Such we presume will be the fate of the little bark which we have 
ventured to launch into the literary world. However modest its pre- 
tensions, however smoothly it may glide into its destined element, 
we cannot expect that it will escape the inquisition of those grim 
critics who bear sway upon the ocean of literature. They will desire 
to sec under what colors we sail, what products we carry, and to be 
satisfied that we are fair traders. We shall not object to this asserted 
right of search; for although some of our inquisitors might be puzzled 
to shew their own commissions, we admit that its exercise is, in the 
main, as it is on the main, beneficial. 

It was not without much hesitation that we proposed, a few montks 
ago, so novel an undertaking as that of publishing in a new country 
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2 Preface. October, 


a periodical, devoted to literature and science. But if we had our 
doubts, we had also our Hopes. The latter were grounded chiefly on 
the necessity of such a work; and on the belief that if it is needed, 
there is spirit enough in the country to support it. That such works 
are called for by the peculiar exigencies of the western people, there 
is no question. Great-as our country is becoming, and rapidly as it 
is advancing in every branch of physical d¢velopment, our mental 
resources are as yet but small. Literature is but little cultivated; 
and the history, character, condition, and prospects of this great sec- 
tion of the union, but little understood. Books are not abundant; nor 
can they be so, until our population shail become more dense, more 
permanently settled, and more wealthy. Schools are not numerous, 
nor are those which exist of a high grade. These are wants which 
we cannot supply; to remove them must be the work of time. But 
this is the identical work which we wish to advance. A number of 
individuals have already engaged in the good work. Mr. Flint has 
written several excellent books; Mr. Tannehill has published a his- 
tory of literature, which is sound and classical; a few others have 
written much and well; several colleges are in operation, and speci- 
mens of western talent, enterprise, and intelligence have, in various 
ways been thrown before the public. But still, these are but speci- 
mens—they are the single-handed efforts of individuals. Literary 
periodicals, if properly conducted, would promote union and harmony 
of action, among literary people. By circulating intelligence, each 
would be informed of what the other is doing, and those who are idle 
would be stimulated to exertion by the example of the industrious. 
We should find our literary institutions, and character, much impro- 
ved by such means; and a taste for letters might be awakened now, 
which would be permanent. Those who reflect how slight are the 
moral causes which sometimes give impulse to national character, 
will see how important it may be, that in the infancy of our society, 
literature should be planted as one of its institutions. It should be 
cultivated now, while our communities are young and plastic, and 
while a direction may easily be given to the public mind, 

it will be seen that our plan, as heretofore announced, is sufficiently 
wide to embrace a great variety of topics. We wish to exclude no- 
thing which properly belongs to any branch of science or classics, 
but to open a door to writers in various departments. ‘The leading 
features of our humble attempt, will be to disseminate knowledge, to 
cultivate a taste for letters, and to give correct delineations of this 
country to our distant friends. We shall endeavor to collect authentic 
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information with regard te the condition and prospects of Fliinois, and 
present it to the public without exaggeration. Popular sketches on 
this subject, are, we think, within our reach, and will be given in such 
a shape as to amuse and interest, if not to instruct, the reader. Scien- 
tific details with respect to the geology, mineralogy, topography, cli- 
mate, and phenomena of this region, will be sought after, and we have 
reason to hope will, to some extent, be obtained. Every topic con- 
nected with the arts, the industry, or the resources of this flourishing 
state, or of the western country, will come within the scope of this 
work, and will receive from us such attention as our abilities will admit, 
or our opportunities for collecting information, allow. 

But while we thus propose to give a prominent place to the useful, 
it is not our intention to neglect the lighter and more elegant branches 
of literature. Original tales, characteristic of the western people, 
are promised, and we think that our arrangements in this department 
are such, that the lovers of ingenious fiction will not be disappointed, 
Literary intelligence will form a portion of each number. Should we 
succeed in giving interest to these subjects, we shall achieve a work 
which will be useful to Iilinois, and creditable to those engaged in its 
support. 

But shall we succeed? Time, and the decisions of others less par- 
tial than ourselves, must answer this question. Our object is rather 
to state our plan, than to make any pledge as to its execution. So 
far from wishing to excite the expectations of the public, we would 
prefer that our remarks should have a contrary tendency. Whatever 
may be accomplished by our own industry, we might venture to pro- 
mise. This, however, would be but little. It would be a difficult, 
if not an impossible task, for any one man to support a periodical 
devoted to general literature, by his own unaided abilities. To say 
nothing of the actual amount of labor required, few men possess suffi- 
cient versatility of genius tu give to such a work the necessary variety. 
Even supposing an individual to be capable of treating various sub- 
jects with ability, there would be in hie compositions. a sameness of 
style, which would soon pall upon the public taste: 

We shall partially avoid this difficulty, by selecting interesting 
articles from other works. The proportion which the selected shall 
bear to the original matter, will remain for the present undecided, and 
be determined by circumstances. ‘To complete the remainder of our 
plan, wil! require the aid of many pens, Every man who can write, 
should join in the endeavor to elevate and improve the character of 


his country. We invoke the assistance of such men. We wish to 
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collect the scattered rays of intelligence which are dispersed over our 
country, and by concentrating those beams which are now glimmer- 
ing singly and feebly, to produce a steady brilliance which may illu- 
mine the land. We earnestly iutreat gentlemen of literary acquire- 
ments, not to hide their lights under bushels. We invite their aid 
and countenance. Unassisted, we must inevitably fail; but if aided 
by the talents which we know to be comprised within this and the 
neighboring states, and cheered by the indulgent smiles of our fellow- 
citizens, we confidently anticipate success. 
October 1, 1830. ; 











The Missionaries. 









































THE MISSIONARIES. 


A TALE. 


Ow a fine morning in May, 18—, two of those large boats in which 
families emigrating to the west descend our rivers, were seen slowly 
floating down the Ohio. Built of rough heavy timber, and intended - | 
to move only with the current, those unwieldly vessels, lay silent and 
motionless on the wave, that bore them gently towards their destina- } 
tion. Ata small village—or rather at a spot intended to be occupied 
as such—the boats were brought to the shore and moored, and the 
passengers began to mingle with the people, whom curiosity had / if 
drawn to the landing place. It was a missionary family, proceeding 
to its station among the Osage Indians} that halted thus in the wil- 
derness, to receive a foretaste of the scenes that awaited them in the 
distant forest. 

The place at which they had stopped, was a level plain, of rich 
alluvion, from which the timber had been cleared for the space of a | 

! 





mile along the river, and nearly that depth into the forest. A cluster 
of cabins, recently built, of rough logs, to which the bark still ad- 
hered, presented to the eyes of our travellers, a specimen of human 
existence, more nearly approaching the rudeness of savage life, than 
any thing they had yet seen. There was nothing here to reca!! to 
memory their own lovely homes-—the beautiful villages of New | it 
England. There was no green spot, shaded with venerable trees, 
hallowed to the repose of the dead—no church, pointing its spire to 
heaven, and offering a holy refuge to the living. Here were no rural | We 
embellishments, indicating taste, and neatness, and enjoyment—no i 
domestic trees, no honey-suckle bowers, nor any of those ornaments 
which beautify the village, and give to the humblest cottage an air of 
elegance. Gardens, and orchards, and meadows, there were none, ie 
nor any dwelling that seemed to have been endeared to a human be- i 

ing by the name of house. The ground, newly cleared, was thickly | | 
set with stumps, and covered with a rank growth of weeds. The | 
frail and unsightly cabins, standing apart from each other, and desti- 
tute of out houses and enclosures, seemed to be, as they really were, i 
the temporary residence of an unsettled people. But cheerless as this if 
spot appeared, to those who had been accustomed te all the comforts, He 

and many of the luxuries of life, it was such as all new towns in the | 
west had on.e been; such, perhaps, as the hamlets were on the shores 
of the Atlantic, where the voices of the Pilgrims first ascended in 
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prayer to Him who had brought them in safety out of the land of 
persecution. 

And yet the scene was not destitute of attraction. Art had done 
little to spoil, and nothing to embellish it, but nature had been prodi- 
ga! of her bounties. As the travellers stood on the bank, they beheld 
the “beautiful river” for miles above and below them, rolling gently 
along, with a surface as smooth as polished chrystal. The shores 
were slightly curved, swelling out on the one side, and receding upon 
the other, so as to exhibit a series of long and graceful bends. The 
banks, as far as the eye could reach, were low, and sulyect to inun- 
dation by the spring floods; but the vegetation which formed their 
chief beauty, was rich beyond description. Springing from a deep 
ailuvion soil, the forest trees reared their immense trunks to an ama- 
zing height, while their interwoven branches and foliage, formed an 
impenetrable shade. The hues of the forest were as various as they 
were beautiful. Here was the melancholy cypress, with a dark trunk 
and sombre leaf, and the tall sycamore with a stem of snowy white- 
ness, and a foliage of light green. ‘The poplar, the elm, the maple, 
and the gum, with numerous other trees, exhibited every variety of 
verdure between these extremes. The dog-wood and the red-bud, 
eountless in number, decked the whole scene with their rich blossoms, 
the former of pure white, and the varieties of the latter glowing with 
all the shades between a pink and a deep scarlet. Then there was 
the locust, rich in fragrance as in hue, the delicate catalpa, the yellow 
flower of the tulip tree; the graceful cane covered the ground, the 
willow fringed the stream, the vine crept to the tops of the tallest trees, 
and the misletoe hung among the branches. The luxuriant soil, while 
it loaded itself with a gigantic vegetation, gave a depth and vividness 
to the coloring of the landscape, that imparted a peculiar strength and 
character to the scene. But if the eye was charmed, there was a 
loveliness, a stillness, and a silence, reigning throughout this scene, 
that touched the heart. The very beauties that delighted, and the 
quietness that soothed, testified that man was a stranger here, and told 
the traveller that he was alone with his God. 

Such were the feelings of the Missionaries as they gazed on this 
gentle stream, and its wild shore. They had left their homes and 
their friends, their pious companions, their cherished relatives, and 
the scenes of their childhood, and they were going beyond the confines 
of civil society, to dwell with the savage in his own wild woods. As 
they travelled to the west, they had seen the traces of civilization 
becoming every day more faint—every day they had found the villa- 
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ges ruder and more distant from each other—until at last they had 
reached the abodes of the hunter, where the rifle and the axe furnish- 
ed the means of subsistence and of defence. An immense tract of 
wilderness was yet to be traversed, before they could reach the scene 
of their future labors, and they felt sad to think how seldom the smile 
of a countryman, or the voice of a brother, would cheer them on their 
way. Their spirits sunk, as they lovked at the boundless extent of 
forest—gorgeous as it was to the eye, it was still but a blooming de- 
sert, containing nothing to warm the heart, or cherish the affections. 
Every object around them was strange, and they felt like exiles wan- 
dering far from the land of their birth. 

These were trials, however, that had been anticipated; and it was 
easy to see in the mournful countenances of these humble christians, 
as they wandered along the shore, that a heavier visitation was pen- 
ding over them, than those which were necessarily incident to their 
situation. One of their companions, a beloved sister, was about to 
breathe her last sigh. ‘The messenger of death had arrested her in 
the wilderness ; giving a solemn warning to those who journeyed with 
her, that although they had forsaken the haunts of men, they had not 
escaped the casualties of human existence. Even here, where nature 
bloomed so fresh, where every surrounding object teemed with youth, 
and vigor, and fragrance, the messenger of fate could reach its victim. 
Bound on a mission of love, and bearing the tidings of life to thousands, 
yet they also bore with them the evidence of their own mortality. 
Death was silently pursuing their footsteps, watching his own appoint- 
ed time, to claim the tribute which all must pay to the insatiate king 
of terrors. 

The situation of the dying missionary was soon known to the vil- 
lagers, and a few of them went to offer, in their own homely way, the 
offices of hospitality ; but they came too late ; the sufferer was too feeble 
to be removed, and the mourning strangers said that they needed no- 
thing from human kindness but a grave for their companion. The 
visitors were deeply affected. The death-bed exhibits at all times a 
solemn, and a touching scene, and though of daily occurrence, its 
frequency does not destroy its fearful interest. There are few who 
reason coldly in the chamber of dissolution; and -the imagination is 
easily excited by any incidental circumstance which brings an addi- 
tional pang to the parting of the living and the dying. The present 
scene was one of no ordinary interest. The sufferer was a young 
and delicate female. A husband watched over her pallet, and two 
lovely children, unconscious of the loss they were about to sustain, 
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were with difficulty withheld from her embrace. The severing of 
hearts wedded in love—the parting of a mother from her infant chil- 
dren—are events which the most callous cannot view without emotion; 
but on ordinary occasions there is a melancholy pleasure in the re- 
flection, that the survivors will often visit the grave of the deceased, 
to drop the unseen tear of affection. Even this mournful consolation 
was now wanting; and those who sorrowed, felt that when the soul 
of their friend should have departed, they must abandon her earthly 
remains, retaining no relic of her whom they had dearly loved. Her 
tomb would be on the wild shore, where no kindred ashes slept, and 
where they who dwelt near the spot, could only point it out asa 
stranger's grave. 

The solemn moment had arrived when none affected to doubt the 
truth which was too evident, or sought to detain the spirit in its earthly 
abode. That spirit had begun to assume its celestial character, and 
was already invested in the eyes of the beholders, with the attributes 
of a brighter existence. An angel seemed to be lingering among 
men, as if unwilling to sever too rudely the cords of affection, with 
which she had been united to human beings. She spoke little; but 
her words shewed that her thoughts partook of the change she was 
about to undergo. Her affections alternately lingered on the earth, 
and soared towards a better existence. ‘The bosom of the saint swel- 
led with a holy joy—but the heart of the wife and mother clung 
to the dearly cherished objects, of its purest and strongest earthly 
passion. 

The mission family embraced a number of persons of both sexes, 
and it was gratifying to see in their deportment, how efficient is reli- 
gion in the hour of sorrow. Though deeply afflicted, there was a 
decent composure, a quiet humility, and an entire resignation, in all 
their words and actions. They spoke not of death as the loathsome 
companion of disease, or the precurser of corruption, but as the natural 
consummation of all earthly being. They sorrowed not for her who 
was going to a better world, but for those who remained. Their voi- 
ces were firm and cheerful—and even the timid soul that was flutter- 
ing in the hope and fear, and joy and sorrow, of the dying moment, 
acquired calmness from the serenity of others. 

Such was the day. Evening came, and the sufferer still lived. 
Prayer and hymn were heard at intervals throughout the night, but 
all else was silent; and at a late hour, they who cast a last look at 
the shore, beheld a dim light still emanating from the chamber of 
death, and appearing as a bright speck in the surrounding glcom— 
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like the lingering soul, whose feeble radiance still gleamed in the 
dark “valley of the shadow of death.” 

The following day was the Sabbath. At the dawn, the villagers 
hastened to the boats. The missionaries were already engaged at 
their morning devotions. The voice of prayer was heard, ascending 
through the stillness of that quiet hour. The accents were low and 
trembling, but distinctly audible. The speaker alluded to her whose 
spirit had gone to the mansions of the blessed, and prayed for the be- 
reaved husband and the orphan children; and the villagers then knew 
that she in whose fate they had felt so deeply interested, suffered no 
longer. After a moment’s pause, the notes of sacred song were heard 
floating over the tide—so sweet, so mournful, that every heart was 
touched, and every eye moistened. 

At sunset the same day, the remains of the stranger were borne to 
the place of burial, by her late companions, followed by the inhabi- 
tants of the village. A large Indian mound in the rear of the town, 
had been selected, as the only spot not subject to inundation. The 
grave was opened on the summit of this eminence, and here was the 
body of a christian femaie deposited among the relics of heathen war- 
riors. The inhabitants, and the mission family, stood around, with 
their heads reverently uncovered, while. one of the missionaries ad- 
dressed them—then some one raised a hymn, and the whole company 
joined, chanting with solemn fervor, as if a flood of devotional feeling 
had burst spontaneously from every bosom at the same instant—and 
when they all knelt upon the mound, it was not from any signal or 
invitation given by man, but God touched their hearts, and as the song 
of praise ceased, they all involuntarily prostrated themselves before 
His throne. 

When the people rose, and the officiating minister had dismissed 
them with the usual benediction, the widowed husband stepped for- 
ward, leading one of his children in each hand. For a moment he 
stood by the newly filled grave, gazing on it with an agony, whick he 
strove in vain tosubdue. Ina broken voice he thanked the people 
ef the village for their kindness, and committed the remains of his 
wife to their protection. He begged them to mark and remember the 
place of interment, in order that “if hereafter a stranger in passing 
through their village should ask them for the grave of Maria 
they could lead him to the spot.” 

VoL. 1.—no. 1, 
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RAILWAYS. 


Sketch of the geographical route of a Great Railway, by which it is pro- 
posed to connect the canals and navigable waters of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the Michigan, North-West, 
and Missouri territories, &c. &c.—New- York: G. & C. & H. Carvil. 1829. 


THE exterior dimensions of the little pamphlet, whose title we 
have placed at the head of this article, are so infinitely dispropor- 
tionate to the importance of its subject, that we might have passed it 
over, had not a sense of our own direct interest in the discussion, 
pressed it upon our attention, Canals and railways are advancing 
rapidly into public favor, When we behold the vast limits of our 
empire, and see them daily expanding, in a manner which surpasses 
all example, and bafiles the most sanguine anticipation, we are for- 
cibly struck with the utility and grandeur of any scheme, whose 
object it is to bring the distant boundaries of our vast territory into 
union and proximity. In other countries, these highways are only 
viewed in respect to their commercial advantages, and the facilities 
which they afford to the traveller. A railway which brings coal to 
a furnace, or bears away the products of a manufactory, is but of 
limited usefulness, and its annihilation would abstract but a trifle 
from the wealth or happiness of the community... The canals of Hol- 
Jand have existed for centuries, without causing any very great sen- 
sation in the world. But the railways and canals which have been 
projected for our country, assume a different and a higher character. 
Besides the ordinary commercial importance of such works in general, 
they are to have a political and moral operation upon the national 
prosperity. They are destined to be the links that will bind together 
our great family of republics so strongly, as to set at defiance those 
convulsions which might otherwise sever them. ‘They will bring 
distant states into a kind of moral juxta-position, and unite them in- 
separably by the ties of interest and feeling. They will open new 
sources of traffic, and enable the inhabitants of distant points to ex- 
change their respective commodities, with a rapidity heretofore un- 
known. They will be to our country, what the arteries and veins 
are to the human system, disseminating rich streams of wealth and 
intelligence throughout, and bearing to every extremity of the union, 
a portion of the blessings which enrich, adorn, and elevate our capital 
cities. ‘They will produce a parity of character and feeling among 
our numerous and scattered population, by the facilities which they 
will afford to every description of intercourse. Not only will men 
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travel, not only will merchandize be transported, but ideas will be 
exchanged, with a rapidity heretofore unknown. The dweller on the 
banks of the Mississippi, will no longer be a stranger and an alien 
to his polished countryman in Philadelphia or Boston. Men from 
the east and the west, the north and the south, will meet and mingle, 
visit and return visits, marry and be given in marriage, interchange- 
ably, until the constant collision of mind shal! smooth down the local 
peculiarities of the whole into something like a national charaeter. 

If any reader should suspect us of running into an extravagance 
of enthusiasm, unbecoming the gravity of a monthly reviewer, we 
would invite his attention to the recent accounts of experiments made 
with locomoiive engines in England. ‘These are as miraculous and 
as entertaining as fairy tales, yet they are sober truths—the signs of 
a wonder-working age—the singular fruits of unsurpassed ingenuity, 
patience and perseverance. And why doubt their reality? The day 
has gone by when any scheme, however apparently wild, might be 
pronounced fallacious. ‘The achievements of the human mind in our 
age, have been so numerous and so extraordinary, that it requires a 
greater degree of credulity now, to doubt the success of any proposed 
undertaking, than to believe. A few years ago a public dinner was 
given at Louisville, to Capt. Shreve, for having brought a steamboat 
in twenty-three days from New Orleans to that place; and when he 
prophesied that the voyage would ere long be accomplished in half 
that time, the good folks shook their heads, and hinted that too much 
steam had made him mad. But Capt.§. has lived to see the voyage 
made in seven days and a half! 

Gur information with regard to the speed of locomotive engines, 
is derived from an authentic published account, of a conclusive ex- 
periment made on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, in England, 
in December last. Five engines, built for the purpose, competed on 
that occasion for a prize of £500, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of people. 

“The ‘Novelty’ went, on the second day of competition, with three 
times its weight attached to it, 203 miles in one hour. The total 
weight moved, including the carriage, was about fifteen tons.” 

“When it accomplished the trips, recorded by Mr. Vignoles, the 
total weight moved, including that of a number of persons on the en- 
gine and wagons, was only ten tons, six hundred, one quarter; and 
the speed which it then realized, was nearly equal to twenty-two miles 
an hour. It will be observed, that though some increase of velocity 


was thus acquired, it was by no means proportional to the :sduction 
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of weight; a circumstance which is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
very imperfect working order in which the engine was at the time of 
this second trial. When the weight drawn was reduced to merely 
that of a wagon containing forty-five persons—equal to about three 
and a half tons—and the total weight moved, to almost nine tons, the 
velocity was increased to thirty and thirty-two miles per hour; a rate 
which though unprecedently great, is still less than what the previous 
performances of this engine, with double that weight, might have 
warranted us to expect from it.” 

“The total weight moved by the ‘Rocket,’ when it went seventy 
miles continuously, was seventeen tons; and the greatest number of 
miles which it traversed in any one hour, was thirteen and a half 
miles. Stripped of all weight, and carrying just as much material as 
would suffice for a couple of trips of a mile and a half each, it went 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour. Drawing a carriage loaded with 
passengers, it went at a velocity which sometimes reach twenty-four 
miles an hour.” 

As these experiments were made with five different engines, of 
which the two above mentioned were the best, and on several suc- 
cessive days, there can be no mistake as to the results. 

If the fact be, that carriages have been propelled by locomotive 
engines, at the rate of thirty miles in an hour, where is the American 
citizen, who would not wish to see the whole of our continent traversed 
by railways, or who would doubt that the introduction of these rapid 
vehicles would produce the results which we have surmised? If such 
be indeed their speed, the island of Great Britain will afford but a 
contracted theatre for their action, and it wili require a continent like 
ours to give them room and verge enough, to display their energies 
and exercise their usefulness. But if we suppose that one half of what 
we have heard is true, or, that after allowing for all the casualties and 
delays of a long journey, a locomotive engine would in practical op- 
eration attain to one half the speed which has been witnessed in the 
reported experiments, the result would still be such as to produce a 
vast revolution in our commerce, intercourse, and habits. At the rate 
of fifteen miles per hour, a traveller would fly from New York to the 
Mississippi, on the proposed railway, in sixty-six hours; he could visit 
Boston in less than half that time, and a trip to New Orleans would 
consume but fourdays. Ladies residing in Philadelphia, might make 
morning calls at Baltimore or New York, with almost as much ease 
as they now take an airing in the beautiful environs of their own city. 
Epicures in Illinois might eat fresh oysters, haunches of venison would 
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cease to be rarities in the city markets, and aldermen might be fat- 
tened as cheaply as day laborers. Oranges would be “as plenty as 
blackberries,” in New England, and every negro in New Orleans 
might afford to eat Jersey pippins. The rich nut of Illinois, would 
find its way to the table of the Connecticut farmer, and a member of 
Congress might avail himself of his franking privilege, to receive a 
hot roll from his own breakfast table. It 1s delightful and edifying 
to think how the charities and courtesies of life would multiply under 
this new system of intercourse. Our functionaries at Washington 
might invite their constituents to their parties, or distribute cards of 
invitation to all the neighboring cities. Every citizen of the United 
States might occasionally atiend the president’s levees; every body 
might go to Niagara; and the honorable Frederick Fitzgerald de 
Roos, of the royal navy, who lately travelled through the United States 
in eight weeks, and wrote a book, might accomplish the same tour in 
eight days, and write as good a book. 

If the public would gain much in the swiftness of this mode of travel- 
linz, they would profit equally in its certainty and safety. All the 
accidents which occur from drunken drivers, restive horses, brittle 
harness and broken axletrees, would be avoided; for we presume that 
locomotive engines would not be given to running off, to taking fright, 
or to upsetting. ‘They might blow up—but this mode of taking life 
has been in fashion so long, that we presume it will soon be exploded. 
The good sense and good feelings of the present age, are conspiring 
to render homicide disreputable; war is unpopular, duels are vulgar 
and plebeian, and we expect to see the day when a gentleman will be 
as reluctant to be charged with manslaughter, as with theft. The 
“march of intellect” is doing all this, and we see no reason why the 
same cause should not operate upon the bursting of steam-boat boilers, 
or why the man who carelessly jeopards the lives of those who are 
placed under his protection, and whom he is paid for transporting safe- 
ly, should not be considered as criminal in the eye of the law, as him 
who discharges a gun at random in a crowded street. 

We are not jesting when we write thus of rai!ways; the subject is 
in itself so exhilirating, that it gives an unwonted impetus to our pen. 
There is something of romance in the notion of a railway a thousand 
miles long; flat though it be, it is not “stale,” nor “unprofitable.” The 
idea of overcoming distance by art is delightful. The seven league 
boots of Jack the giant killer, the Enchanted Horse in the Arabian 
Nights, or the famous ride of Sinbad on the back of a huge bird, which 
we read with so much wonder in our youth, sink into common place 
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affairs by the side of a locomotive engine. The idea of being trans- 
ported by a wish over mountains and continents, is almost realized 
by the ease and celerity with which, skould the proposed project be 
accomplished, a traveller will sweep across the whole breadth of our 
republic. To euvy the swiftness of the deer, or to sigh for the wings 
of the dove, will then be unreasonable. Wings indeed! even if the 
art of flying should be invented, who would endure the trouble of 
wearing a pair of wings, and the labor of flapping them, when every 
gentleman may keep his own “locomotive,” and travel from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic, with no other expenditure than a tea-kettle of 
water and a basket of chips. 

The pamphlet before us is written to urge the construction of a 
great western railway, to commence on the Hudson river, near New 
York, and te intersect the Mississippi river, near the mouth of Rock 
river. The description of the route is so concise, that we cannot do 
better than to transcribe it. 


“The proposed railway has for its object, not only the connection of the 
great cities on the borders of the Atlantic with the magnificent lakes and rivers 
of the west, by a channel, available at all seasons of the year, but also the de» 
velopment of the latent wealth and resources of large and valuable tracts of 
country, comprising the border counties of the states of New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and extending along the more remote portions of the route, 
which are not nov traversed by any of the great works whicb have been con- 
structed, or are in progress under the patronage of the several states. It affords 
happy facilities for accomplishing these great objects, in a manner that will 
best subserve the interests of the whole community; and by connecting the 
great canals of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, at different points, 
will afford important collateral aid to the plans of internal improvement, which 
have been adopted in these states. 

“The route commences on the Hudson river, in the vicinity of the city of New- 
York, at a point accessible at all seasons to steam ferry-boats, and from thence 
proceeds through a favorable and productive country to the valley of the Del- 
aware river, near the north-west corner of New-Jersey. Here it forms a junc- 
tion with the route of the Delaware, Lehigh, and Lackawaxen canals, which 
are in progress in Pennsylvania, and with the Delaware and Hudson canal in 
New-York. From thence the route ascends the valley of the Delaware to a 
point that affords the nearest and most favorable crossing to the valley of the 
Susquehannah, at or near the great bend of that river. 

“Pursuing a westerly course through the fertile valleys of the Susquehannah 
and Tioga rivers, the route crosses the head waters of the Genesee; having in 
its course intersected the terminating points of the Ithica and Owego rai}way; 
the Chenango and the Chemung canals in New-York ; the great Susquehannah 
canal in Pennsylvania, and several other points that afford important facilities 
for internal communication. 

“From the Genesee river, our route enters the valley of the Alleghany, and 
proceeds along that river; which affords a navigable communication with 
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Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania canals, and the Ohio river. From the Alleghany, 
the route intersects the outlet of the Chatauque lake, opening thereby a com- 
munication with Lake Erie, and proceeds to the head waters of the French 
creek, in Pennsylvania, from whence it again communicates with the Allegha- 
ny and the Pennsylvania canals, on the one hand, and with the harbor of Erie 
on the other. ‘ 

“The benefits that would result from the construction of a railway on the 
route which we have followed, and its capacity to multiply the elements of in- 
dividual and national prosperity, can be best appreciated by those who have 
carefully observed the effects of such improvements; put that portion of our 
route, which remains to be considered, offers to cur view results of the highest 
and most invaluable character. 

“From French creek, the western branch of the Alleghany, we proceed into 
the rich northern counties of Ohio, intersecting various streams, and the great 
eanal of that state, in a direction parallel to the shore of Lake Erie, till we 
arrive at the rivers which empty into the western extremity of that lake. 

“Having crossed the Sandusky, Maumee, and St. Joseph’s rivers, tributaries 
of Lake Erie, the route enters Indiana; passes the head waters of the Wabash 
and the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan ; crosses the canal which is to unite the 
Wabash river with the lakes; enters the state of Illinois, and, passing along 
the course of the Kankakee, continues fo the head 6f steam-boat navigation on 
the Illinois river; from whence provision has been made for opening a commu- 
nication with Lake Michigan. This portion of the railway would open to 
immediate occupation, immense tracts of the public lands, of the most exube- 
rant fertility ; and offers to the enterprising industry of our hardy settlers, such 
facilities, in the pursuit of wealth and prosperity, as even the giant growth of 
our young and flourishing country has never afforded. 

“The Illinois affords good cepth of water for steam-boats, and its current is 
so slight as to be in many places hardly perceptible. It affords, perhaps, the 
best navigation in America, for two hundred and fifty miles, through a country 
of unbounded fertility, to the Mississippi river, near the mouth of the Missouri, 
and the flourishing and important town of St. Louis. 

“Having accomplished this grand object, our railway continues from near 
the bend of the Illinois, and at a distance of little more than sixty miles, reaches 
the banks of the Mississippi. 

“The proposed point of junction with that immense river, is immediately 
above the Rock island rapids, from whence the navigation is at all seasons un- 
interrupted to the river St. Peters, and the falls of St. Anthony. The country 
bordering on the Mississippi, for a great distance above the termination of the 
railway route, besides its immense fertility, abounds with lead; 12,000,000 
pounds of which were, it is said, obtained during the last year. 

“The whole distance from the Hudson river to the Mississippi, at the junction 
of Rock river, is less than one thousand miles. The route extends along one 
of the best parallels of temperate latitude, and in great part through the most 
fertile and valuable portions of our country.” 

“The whole extent of the proposed railway could be constructed for a sum, 
if at all, exceeding that which the state of New-York has expended on its justly 
celebrated canals; and its cost would be trifling in comparison with its benefits, 
or even to the increased value, which it would give to the lands which border 
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on the route. It would, when completed, be far more beneficial in its effects 
on the intervening country, and on our national prosperity, than to turn vhe 
Mississippi itself into the same course. Free from the inundations, the currents, 
the rapids, the ice, and the sand bars of that mighty stream, the rich products 
of its wide-spread valley would be driven to the shores of the Atlantic, with 
far greater speed, than if wafted by the wings of the wind ; and the rapid return 
of commereia! equivalents would spread life and prosperity over the face of the 
finest and fairest portion cf the habitable world.” 

The vast advantages of such a communication as the one proposed, 
are too obvious to require any comment from us. We consider that 
we perform a duty in laying the plan before our readers; it needs only 
to be considered, te enlist the suffrages of the public. It would tra- 
verse throughout its whole length, a series of rich vallies and fertile 
plains. . It is no part of this plan to create any artificial excitement, 
to give value toa portion of country which is not intrinsically impor- 
tant, or to awaken an unnatural activity in any morbid section of the 
union. It is not to populate sterile tracts, to drain morasses, or to 
create cities upon spots which naiure designed for other purposes. 
Such schemes, however magnificent, however useful, however suc- 
cessful they sometimes are, are always uncertain, and their practica- 
bility are in general only demonstrated by their results. The plan 
under consideration proposes to unite cities, towns, 2nd countries al- 
ready flourishing—to give activity to a commerce already in exist- 
ence—to connect the great lines of communication forined by nature— 
to afford the facilities of intercourse to a people who are united in sen- 
timent, and bound together by the strongest ties of habit and interest. 
It is totally exempt from the littleness of sectional character; there is 
no “speculation” in its eye, no feature in its face to awaken rivalship 
or distrust. It drains none of the established channels of trade, nor 
renders useless any of the great works of internal improvement, upon 
which wealth and art have been already expended, On the contrary, 
it will *- averse, connect, and give vigor to the most important inland 
communications of our vast country. It will give enhanced value to 
eur noblest rivers: the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehannah, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi, would be united, and the trade of each 
increased. 

A single glance at the map, will shew the unrivalled advantages 
for inland communication possessed by the valley of the Mississippi. 
A chain of rivers and lakes will be seen extending from the gulf of 
St. Lawrence to that of Mexico, and receiving tributaries from all the 
plains and valleys of the west. Within the limits of the United 
States, it will be seen that these channels of trade have a general 
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course which is nearly parallel with that of the Atlantic coast, and 
that between them and the latter are a range of mountains, which 
must effectually and forever separate their waters, unless by means 
of some ingenious contrivance, of which the cost would probably ex- 
ceed the profit. Railways afford the means of lateral communica- 
tion, and of surmounting those obstructions, which not only impede 
eur trade, and retard the growth of our country, but prevent that so- 
cial intercourse which ought to prevail in our country, and give ex- 
istence to sectional and political jealousies, which every patriot must 
deprecate as injurious to the best interests of the republic. 


SS a 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE INDIAN WIFE’S LAMENT. 


[The Indian tribes who reside near the falls of St. Anthony, have 
a tradition of one of their females, who drowned herself in a fit of 
jealousy. Her husband, te whom she was tenderly attached, had, 
after their fashion, which permits a plurality of wives, introduced a 
second female into his wigwam, which so mortified the heroic woman 
who had prided herself in being the sole possessor of his affections, 
that she calmly placed herself and her children in a canoe, and floated 
over the cataract, singing her death song.] 


She launched her frail bark in the swift rolling stream, 
And sang her death song with a maniac scream, 

That pierced the lone caves of that desolate shore, 
And rose o’er ihe din of the cataract‘s roar. 


The bald eagle sprang from his perch at the sound, 
And, poised high in air, circles watehfully round; 
The panther crouched low in his brush-covered bed, 
The timid deer rushed from her thicket, and fled. 


She saw not the eagle, she marked not the deer, 
The echo that scared them is mute to her ear, 
So wild was her sorrow, so wretched her doom, 
She seemed a lone spirit escaped from the tomb. 


Her babes clung around her with timorous cry, 
Alarmed by the glance of her fierce rolling eye, 
And sti!l o’er those dear ones impassioned she hung, 


And madly she kissed them, as wildly she sung: 
VoL. I.—no. 1. 3 
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“Oh children forsaken! wife, mother forlorn! 

The heart that should cherish has spurned ye in scorn; 
Expelled from his bosom, and banished his door, 

The father, the husband, shall clasp us no more. 


How blest were the days of my youth, when in pride 

I climbed yonder mountain, or bathed in this tide; 
When I chased the young fawn to its woodland retreat, 
And snatched a rich plume from the gay paroquet, 


But happier far when I roamed. through the shade, 
Companion of him whom with pride I obeyed; 
His quiver I carried, his game I secured, 

I shared all his triumphs, his toils I endured. 


He was strong as the cak, he was straight as the reed, 
No warrior could match him in courage or speed, 

So true was his arrow, so sharp was his spear, 

The Otto and Pawnee-Loupe, met him in fear. 


How faithful, how fond, how enduring, my love, 
These tears and the pangs of a broken heart prove; 
Do I dream? no: these pledges too dearly proclaim, 
How happy I was, and how wretched I am. 


Had he died, 1 had mourned him with many a tear, 
His son should have wielded his bow and his spear, 
His daughter in songs should have honored his name, 
Every vale, every mountain, had rung with his fame. 


Ah subtle destroyer! he charmed as the snake, 
Who basks on the mountain, or lurks in the brake; 
He stung like the reptile; the poison is sure, 

No herb can relieve me, no sorcery cure. 


False traitor! who won and caressed to destroy, 
Oh could I but hate thee, I still could know joy, 
But spurned and degraded, this heart is so frail, 
Love remains where deep hate and revenge should prevail.. 


One spirit we worship, one chief we obey, 

One bright sun gives lustre and warmth to our day, 
One mate has the eagle, the turtle one love, 

I am proud as the eagle, and true as the dove. 
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Oh think not to tread in your pride o’er my grave! 
I will sleep with my babes buried deep in the wave, 
Where thou canst not follow—unworthy to be 

A husband, a father, to them or to me. 


If stung with remorse, thou shalt seek for my tomb, 
To mock at my weakness, or mourn o’er my doom, 
Thy voice shall be drowned in the cataract’s roar, 
And my spirit be vexed with thy false vows no more!” 


As she sung, the sad strain came prolonged o’er the cliff— 
Every cave, as in sympathy, echoed her grief, 

So deep each response, as it murmured along, 

No mortal e’er heard so terrific a song. 


And onward the bark swiftly glides o’er the spray, 
No hand gave the motion, or guided the way, 

But headlong through breakers, it swept as the wind, 

No pathway before it, no trace left behind. 


A moment it paused on the cataract’s brow, 

Then sunk into fathomless caverns below, 

And the bark, and the song, and the singer no more, 
Were seen on the wild wave, or heard on the shore! 





SELECTED. 


FROM THE ILLINOIS INTELLIGENCER. 
Communication to the Antiquarian and Historical Society of Mlinois, 
from Epwarp Cotrs, Esq. of that state, one of the Vice-Presidents. 


Tue undersigned, one of the committee appointed by the “Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society of Illinois” to report at its present 
meeting, “on the capabilities of the state for internal navigation,” in 
compliance with the duty enjoined, makes to the society the following 


’ 


communication : 

In taking a view of the relative situation, topography, and capabili- 
ties of the state of Hlinois, for external commerce and internal naviga- 
tion and improvement, the mind is forcibly struck with its peculiar 
natural advantages. Situated in that part of the great valley between 
the Alleghany and Rocky mountains, where its largest streams, flow- 
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ing from the west, the east, and the north, unite their waters, and pass 
off to the south; and its territory extending over that part of the con- 
tinent where the brim of the great vallies of the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence rivers is lowest, and their navigable streams approach the 
nearest, the state is in a position to enjoy the concentrated trade of the 
one valley, and have passing through it the best avenues connecting 
the trade of both. Nearly encompassed as she is on the east, the 
south, and the west, by the large navigable rivers, the Wabash, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi; and extending her limits on the north-east 
about sixty miles into lake Michigan, the state is provided on all sides 
with natural water communications leading to the northern and south- 
ern oceans,and opening the way to the tropical and arctical regions. 
These great natural channels of communication are indefinitely ram- 
ified into smaller ones, which, extending throughout the extensive val- 
lies of the Mississippi and the northern lakes, lay open to the state 
in every part, a commercial intercourse. ‘J'o the south, the Missis- 
sippi, or “great river,” opens a deep and wide channel of communica- 
tion to the gulf of Mexico; the trade of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers is brought to our doors; and the whole southern commerce of 
the Ohio and its tributary rivers, embracing the states of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, and the western parts of Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, passes along the southern border, and affords facilities 
and advantages to Illinois. On the west, the “dark rolling” Missouri, 
coming near 3000 miles from the Rocky Mountains, and navigable 
about 2500 miles for steamboats, disembogues itself into the Missis- 
sippi, near the mouth of the Illinois river, conveying for the present the 
fur, peltry, minerals, and other productions of the interior, but ulti- 
mately destined to bear on its turbid waves the great interior trade 
aeross the continent to the Columbia river and Pacific ocean. To 
the north, on the one side, the Mississippi is navigable for steamboats 
350, and for small craft 6 or 700 miles beyond the limits of the state ; 
and on the other, the great northern lakes open a ship and boat navi- 
gation for more than 1000 miles in a north-west direction, and where, by 
surmounting short and low portages it can be extended, on the one 
hand. across the continent through McKenzie’s river to the Pacific 
ocean, and on the other, into Hudson’s bay ; and thus open a commer- 
cial intercourse with the Northern, Pacific, and Atlantic oceans, and 
the polar regions. With the east, Illinois may be said to have five 
natural channels of commercial intercourse, several of which however 
branch out into other channels and routes before they reach the Atlan- 
tic seaports. ‘The first is down the rivers, and from the mouth of the 
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Mississippi by sea, and, when opened, through the Florida canal. 
The second up the Ohio, passing over the mountains on the present 
turnpike roads, or when finished, on the rail roads and canals now in 
progress or contemplation—or through the canals of the state of Ohio 
into Lake Erie, and thence, either through the Erie canal and Hudson’s 
river to New York, or through the Welland canal to Lake Ontario, 
and down its natural outlet, or through the Rideau canal to Montreal. 
The third is through the Wabash and Maumee rivers into Lake Erie, 
and so on as described in the second route. The fourth is through 
the Illinois river into Lake Michigan, and from thence by one of two 
routes; either by a canal, said to be very feasible, to connect by the 
St. Joseph’s the southern part of Lake Michigan with the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Erie; or down Lake Michigan into Lake Huron, and 
from thence either through lakes St. Clair, and Erie, to New York, 
or Montreal, as described in the second route; or through Lake Nepis- 
sing and Grand river to Monireal; or through Lake Simcoe to Lake 
Ontario, and thence by way of the Oswego and Erie canals, and 
Hudson’s river, to New York. The fifth is up the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin, and down the Fox river into Green Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan, and from thence as described in the fourth route. 

From this general, though brief sketch of the navigable channels 
which surround and diverge in all its directions from the state of 
[!linois, it will be seen now singularly fortunate she is in being situa- 
ted in the centre or focus of the interior trade of the continent. It 
now remains to be examined, how far her interior correspond with her 
exterior advantages. A topographical view will therefore be taken 
of her capabilities for internal improvement; and how far her interior 
structure will admit of her profiting by the concentrating sources of 
commerce and wealth which pertain to her situation. 

The high land which separates the waters which flow into the At- 
lantic to the east, the Mississippi to the west, and the lakes to the 
north, slopes gently down to the west from its Alleghany heights, 
until it spreads out into the immense plains of Hlinois. This, with 
the greater ascent in the valley of the Mississippi, than descent in the 
valley of the lakes, above the falls of Niagara, brings the summit 
level or dividing ridge between these two great vallies to its minimum 
height within the state. This will be better understood by a refer- 
ence to the relative elevations at different places of the dividing ridge, 
and the navigable water of the rivers on the one side, and of the lakes 
on the other. The summit level or dividing land between the Alle- 
ghany river and Lake Erie is about 650 feet above the lake, and about 
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93 above the mouth of Lebeuf creek, and about 459 feet above the 
Ohio river at Pittsburgh. The summit land between Big Beaver and 
Lake Erie is 342 feet above the lake, and 215 above the Ohio at the 
mouth of Beaver. On the line of the canal from Cleaveland to 
Porismouth, the summit level is 395 feet above the lake, and 489 feet 
above the Ohio at the mouth of the Scioto. On the line of the Mau- 
mee and Miami canal the ridge or summit level is 398 feet above 
Lake Erie, and 511 feet above the Ohio at Cincinnati. Between the 
Maumee and Wabash rivers the elevation of the dividing ridge or 
land is 246 feet above Lake Erie, and 230 feet above the Wabash at 
the mouth of Fippecanoe, the western termination of the contempla- 
ted canal to connect the navigation of these two rivers. Between the 
Illinois river and Lake Michigan, the elevation or summit level is but 
17 feet above the lake, and five feet nine inches above the Deplaine 
(where it is from 60 to 70 yards wide, and navigable in times of high 
water) and 175 feet above the foot of the rapids of the Illinois, to 
which place that river is navigable for steamboats at all seasons of 
the year. The ridge or elevation between the Wisconsin and Fox 
rivers has not been ascertained; but it is estimated to be about two 
miles over, and seven or eight feet above the water of these rivers, 
where it is navigable for small craft; but the Wisconsin is shallow 
and rapid, with many islands and sand bars; and the Fox is very rapid 
for about 35 miles, in which distance the water is estimated to fall 8O 
feet. To make the navigation good, it will require a canal nearly 
the whole way from the mouth of the Wisconsin to within six miles 
of the mouth of Fox river. : 
To this gradual descent from the east, there is one from the north, 
and these two united give to the general surface and plain of the state 
a gradual declivity to the south-west. 1am not aware of any mea- 
surements having been made, except from the foot of the rapids of the 
river Illinois up to the summit level and across to the lake. But 
judging from the general appearance, and particularly from the cur- 
rent of the streams, the descent of the plain of the state is very incon- 
siderable. The average descent in the Ohio river is not believed to 
be more than five inches in the mile, and that in the Mississippi is not 
much greater. But the siream whose current forms the best criterion 
for judging of the inclination of the plain of the state, is the river 
I}linois, which runs diagonally across from north-east to south-west, 
in the regular line of the plain of its descent. This river descends 
with so gentle a current, and through so beautiful a champaign coun- 
try, that it was well described by Gen. G. R. Clark, in 1777, as “a 
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natural canal passing through natural meadows.” It is believed that 
the descent on the line of this river does not exceed three inches in 
the mile. If this estimate be correct, the descent is but about 350 
feet from the summit of the valley near the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan, to the mouth of the Ohio, a distance of about 350 
miles on a direct line, and about 500 miles by the channels of the 
rivers Illinois and Mississippi. 

The surface of the state of Illinois is distinguished by other pecu- 
liarities, which must be brought into view before its capabilities for 
internal improvement can be thoroughly and properly understood. 
The high and dividing lands, unlike other parts of the United States, 
consist not of ridges, but of immense plains, generally destitute of 
timber, but of a fertile soil, though wet in places for a portion of the 
year, in consequence of the want of a sufficient declivity to carry off 
the surplus water; and the soil resting, in such places, on a substratum 
of hard and almost impervious clay. This is particularly the ease 
on the head lands of the largest streams, where the prairie plains are 
widest, and are in the middle of them the most level and retentive of 
water. In general the most undulating lands are those nearest the 
water courses, and which gradually become more level as you recede 
from them. whe lands bordering or the streams are also distmguish~ 
ed by being clothed in forests; which, together with occasional cop- 
ses of timber, beautifully diversify the country with wood and prairie. 
The most hilly and heavily timbered land in the state, is that border- 
ing on, and extending back for 20 or 30 miles from, the Ohio river. 
The soil of the state in general is unusually deep, of a black and rich 
mould, with a small admixture of fine silicious sand, and rests on soft 
and permeable clay, without being interspersed with stone or gravel ; 
except an occasional bed or cliff of rocks, to be found in all parts of 
the state, and, in particular places, strata of sand near water courses. 
This formation, whilst it is unfavorable to the existence of durable 
fountains and lasting streams, and impedes the plough of the agricul- 
turalist, and endangers his health by the creation of miasma in the 
immediate vicinity of the middle lands, furnishes inexhaustible mea- 
dows for the grazier, and the basis on which to create, at a little com- 
parative expense, artificial transportation, by means of roads and 
canals, in every direction. ‘Through the natural meadows or prairie 
plains of Illinois, canals and roads can be made without the labor of 
clearing off timber, of perforating rocks, of graduating hills, or of 
bridging ravines. On its level surface and clayey bottom, there is no 
necessity for tunnels, and little comparative expense is required in 
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constructing locks or puddling canals. But in the construction of 
canal locks, and in the formation of turnpike and rail roads, there is a 
deficiency of stone, which in many places will be unattainable for the 
construction of ordinary turnpikes. ‘The soil and surface however 
are peculiarly well adapted to that kind of road which is made by a 
mere elevation of the earth. When thrown up in a well graduated 
ridge, with a drain on each side, the road remains dry and firm, and 
for common travelling, or ordinary country use, is smoother and more 
comfortable than a common turnpike; except during a few weeks in 
the spring of the year, when it is apt to be muddy, and in places, when 
much used, to become deep. 

But the extraordinary improvements which have been recently 
made in the construction of rail roads, and of rail road cars, will ob- 
viate, in a great degree, the want of a regular diffusion of stone on 
the line of roads of that description. For if a single horse, as has 
been asserted, can draw on a rail road 12 to 15 tons, at the rate of 
four miles an hour, there will be little difficulty in obtaining, or expense 
im removing, an abundance of stone for their construction, In addi- 
tion to the quarries in different parts of the state, there are no doubt 
other beds of rock near the surface, which have not yet been discoy- 
ered. But even if there were no resources of this kind in the inte- 
rior, it is believed that there is an abundance of stone in the river 
cliffs, to construct rail roads entirely across the state. Ina great por- 
tion of the bluffs of the Mississippi the rocks show themselves on the 
surface, and in places, the bluffs are from 100 to 200 feet high, con- 
sisting of perpendicular rocks, in strata of various descriptions of 
primitive and secondary formations. These are again subdivided 
into a great variety of rocks, varying in different places, and often 
found curiously jumbled together. Some of the primitive rocks are 
hard and unshapeable, while others, yielding to the saw and chissel, 
can be wrought with facility into any form. Of the secondary for- 
mations, some are well adapted to be worked in mass, others converti- 
ble into excellent lime; and marble, capable of receiving a good polish, 
has been found. In several parts of the bluffs bituminous coal has 
also been discovered of excellent quality, and is now procured, and 
sold to advantage in St.Louis, from sé¥Veral points opposite to that city. 
There are therefore in these bluffs, rock and lime to construct the 
roads; and fuel to propel the locomotive engines, should they be pre- 
ferred to animal power, which the exuberant prairie plains, through 
which the roads will pass, are so well adapted to support. Sand and 
iron are the other materials wanted. The first can be obtained from 
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the sand bars of the Mississippi, and occasional collections in its allu- 
vial lands, and from the flats and beds of other rivers and creeks; the 
last can be obtained from various external, though convenient sources; 
and particularly from the iron mines of the Merrimac and Gasconade 
rivers, in Missouri, which are said to contain the richest and most 
abundant beds of iren ore in the valley of the Mississippi. 

Situated in a temperate climate, between 374 and 424 degrees of 
north latitude, and surrounded and intersected by large streams, con- 
nected with other navigable waters, by short and low portages, over a 
smooth surface, and through a fertile soil, easy of excavation, the 
state possesses great facilities for the construction of canals, and 
would derive pecutiar advantages from them. For although (in my 
epinion) rail roads in general are decidedly preferable to canals, there 
are peculiar advantages resulting from canals, where navigable waters 
ean be connected by them, and where boats and vessels can be made 
to pass from one to the other without changing cargoes. The size of 
the canal ought therefore in every instance to be regulated by the 
character of the boats navigating the waters it connects. It is in this 
view of incalculable importance that the contemplated canal, to con- 
nect the navigable waters of the Illinois river with Lake Michigan, 
should be of dimensions sufficient to admit the passage of steam and 
other boats navigating the river and lake. If the banks of the canal 
cannot be guarded against the action of the steam, animal power could 
be applied to steam as to other boats on the canal. 

The Illinois is the most gentle and best navigable river in the valley 
of the Mississippi, and extends, as it has already been observed, diag- 
enally across the state and approaches very near Lake Michigan, 
For about 320 miles above its mouth, to what are called the rapids of 
the Illinois; its current is deep, gentle, and every way propitious to 
navigation. From thence to its head at the junction of the Kankakee 
and Deplaine, a distance of 43 miles, the current is strong in places, 
particularly at the rapids, and navigation impeded in times of low water. 
The navigation of the Kankakee and Deplaine is still more obstructed 
by the same cause, and a diminution of water. In times of high wa- 
ter, however, keel boats ascend in the former, up into the state of 
Indiana, and within nine miles of the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, 
and not a great distance frem the Wabash; and in the latter, about 42 
miles and within seven miles and a half of the Chicago at a point 
where its water is on a level with that of Lake Michigan. It would 
appear from the examination and survey made by the direction of the 


State, that the intermediate country is well adapted to the making of 
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a canal to connect the navigable waters of the [ilinois river with Lake 
Michigan. The summit level is low with an abundance of water on 
it, and through the whele line of the canal; the streams are not diffi- 
cult to pass; the surface of the country a smocth prairie, with soil 
easy of excavation, and materials in the vicinity for the construction 
of locks, &c. The route of the canal, as proposed by persons who 
made the reconnoissance, by the direction of the State, is from a point 
on the Chicago river, five miles above its mouth, to which place the 
water is about 12 feet deep, and on a level with the lake; thence 74 
miles to the summit level, which is 17 feet above the surface of the 
lake; thence down the valley of the Deplaine and I/!inois about 90 
miles, and 175 feet descent to the mouth of the Little Vermilion, four 
miles below the rapids of the Illinois river. Further examinations 
will doubtless be made to ascertain whether it would not be best to 
make a canal around the rapids of the Lilinois, and improve the navi- 
gation of the river at the ripples, by deepening the channel or sluicing 
its current to the head of the Illinois, and thus shorten the canal about 
30 miles. An examination should also be made of the obstructions 
to the navigation of the Kankakee, and the practicability of connect- 
ing it with Lake Michigan, and the Wabash river. There should 
likewise be a reconnoissance between the Kalimick of the Lake, and 
the Saganaskee and Joleet of the Deplaine; between which streams 
the summit level is believed to be lowest, and not to exceed eight or 
nine feet above the water of the lake. From al! the information I 
have been able to collect, I am of opinion that this is the best place 
for the construction of a canal, and would admit of its being supplied 
at the least expense with water from the lake, which is a great desid- 
eratum, as it would not only lessen the expenses and facilitate trans- 
portation, but be of incalculable value in furnishing an inexaustible 
water power for propelling machinery. A canal would thus furnish 
as many facilities and advantages to manufactures as to commerce, 
and the two combined would make this one of the most desirable 
situations in the United States. 

There are peculiar advantages resulting to the state from the pe- 
sition of the northern lakes, and the manner they are connected one 
with the other. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the western 
extremity of Lake Erie, the direction is south-west; from thence the 
course up into Huron is east of north, and from then e the line of the 
lakes is north-west. This creates an angular pr jection to the south, 
and brings the western extremity of Lake Erie so much the nearer to 
Iilinois; and makes nearly a straight line of communication through 
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it from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Again, Lake Michigan, the grand estuary from the line of the great 
northern lakes, opening ship navigation with these extensive interior 
seas, approaches to the very brim of their valley, and being elevated 
above the plain of the State, may easily be tapped, and the water 
taken by canals, not only into the Illinois, but on the dividing lend 
between that river and the Wabash, down through the centre of the 
State. The only difficulty in making this central canal, would be 
the passing of the Kankakee, which im general is a stream of low 
banks and of a marshy bottom. But it is not improbable that the 
plains of elevated land may approach near each other from opposite 
sides of the stream, and allow of the construction of a culvert, at no 
very great expense. This effected, there would be no other impedi- 
ment to the conveyance by a canal of the water vi the lake down 
through the centre of the state to the Ohio river, except its exhaus- 
tion from absorption and evaporation. 

This central canal would interseci, and, if necessary, supply with 
water at the summit level, a cross canal to connect the Wabash and 
Illinois rivers. A glance at the map, or the least knowledge of the 
country, would give conviction of the propriety of. opening a naviga- 
ble communication between these two important rivers. The position 
of Lake Erie, the direction of the Maumee and Wabash canal, the 
smooth and level plain from thence to the Hllinois, the course and 
superior navigation of that river, and its confluence with the Missis- 
sippi, nearly opposite to the Missouri, point out this as the most direct, 
and by far the best route for the interior trade across the continent. 
But at the grand junction, nature’s channels could be greatly shortened 
by an artificial one. Ifa canal were cut from the southern bend of 
the Mississippi, above the mouth of the Llinois, into the Missouri, 
below St. Charles, a distance of about six miles, through alluvial land, 
it would save a river voyage of at least forty miles. But if sufficient 
enterprise for this work sbould be wanting, it is believed not many 
years will be permitted to pass before a permanent thoroughfare will 
be made at Portage de Sioux, where in times of high water the currents 
of the two rivers mingle, and where a cut of one mile and a half would 
save a river voyage of about 25 miles. | 

There is also another transverse cut, invited by nature, which will be 
demanded by the future wants of the inhabitants; and is so intimately 
connected as to be in fact, a continuation of the eanal from the Wabash 
to the Illinois river. It is a canal to be cut from the latter river into 
Rock river, a distance of between 30 and 40 miles, which, by opening 
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a direct and interior communication between the upper Mississippi 
and the heads of the Illinois and Wabash rivers, would be productive 
of great local and general benefits. 

The Wabash, more rapid and shallow than the Illinois, has several 
impediments to its navigation, particularly about the mouth of White 
river. Being, for a considerable distance, the boundary between In- 
diana and Hlinois, these two states appointed joint commissioners in 
1823, to examine these obstructions. From their report it would 
seem, that at, and for nine miles above, the mouth of White river, there 
are five different rapids, in which the water passes over ledges of 
rocks, extending across the river. In three of these rapids the water, 
in each, descends about two féet in less than one fourth of a mile; in 
one, about two feet in three-fourths of a mile; and in the other, called 
the grand rapids, the water descends nearly five feet in three-fourths 
of a mile. Between these rapids, the water is deep and the current 
gentle. The Illinois side of the river is the best adapted, and there 
is said to be a suitable surface and good earth for the cutting of a 
canal frem above the upper, to the foot of the lower, of these rapids. 
This canal is indispensable to the navigation of the Wabash, and 
would be of incalculable value, in furnishing an enduring hydraulic 
power of about fifteen feet fall at Mount Carmel, which is situated on 
a high and primitive bank, opposite to the mouth of White river. It 
is believed that this place possesses the best water power in the south- 
ern partof the state, for the propelling of machinery ; which, together 
with its being situated opposite the mouth of a river, opening naviga- 
ble channels into the heart of Indiana, and on the direct line, and best 
route, for a road from Louisville to St. Louis, gives to Mount Carmel 
many manufacturing and commercial advantages, and makes it one 
of the most interesting and valuable points in the state. It is to be 
hoped the time is not distant, when, working from t) .aexhaustable 
quarries contained in the river bluffs, rail roads wili be constructed 
across the State; and it is believed the first and most rmportant will 
be from the Mississippi, at Alton or St. Louis, by Carlyle and Mount 
Carmel, to the falls of the Ohio. The western end of this road is 
already wanted for the conveyance to St. Louis of stone coal, and 
building materials, from the bluff opposite to, and six miles east of, 
that city. 

There are two rapids in the Mississippi river, which in times of low 
water, obstruct the navigation by steam boats up to the Lead Mines, 
situated in the north-west corner of the state of Illinois: one is at the 
mouth of the Demoin, where the water descends 25 feet 5 inches in 
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114 miles; the other at Rock Island, where the water descends 2} 
feet 10 inches in 133 miles. In both of these rapids there are ledges 
of rock, with intervals of deep water, extending across the river. If 
these ledges were removed, so as to open a channel of sufficient di- 
mensions, which could be done at no very great expense, it 1s not 
thought the current would greatly impede the progress of steam boats. 

Besides the rivers already enumerated, there are many others dis- 
tributed through the State, which open navigable communications, 
toa greater or less extent, in every part of it. The principal of which 
are Rock river, Kaskaskia, Sangamon, Macoupin, Little Wabash, 
Cash, Muddy, &c. &c. all of which are navigable, or capable of be- 
ing rendered so. Rock river, navigable for the greater portion of 
the year between one and two hundred miles up into the north-western 
territory, has a ripple near its mouth, and one or two others some 80 © 
or 100 miles above, which obstruct the passage of boats in times of 
low water; but these obstructions, it is believed, can be easily removed 
by sluicing and deepening the channel. 

It is due not less to the society than to myself, to add, that this 
communication is made under peculiar disadvantages. Having been 
much engaged in other pursuits, I have been prevented from giving 
the necessary time to the collection of information, and being now 
absent from home, [ am prevented from having access to the infor- 
mation contained in my books and papers. Under such circumstan- 
ces, nothing but the zeal I feel to promote the objects of our asso- 
ciation, could have induced me to attempt to fulfiul the duties im- 
posed on me by the society. I console myself, however, with the 
hope, that the other members of the committee, with whom I have not 
had it in my power to confer, will have had more leisure, and better 
opportunity, for doing justice to the interesting subject referred to us, 
and in some degree of atoning for the deficiencies of this commuuica- 
tion. Epwarp Coxes, 
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THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


Tue following letter, for which we are indebted to the politeness 
of the gentleman to whom it was addressed, discloses some facts which 
are new to us, and which may lead to curious speculations on the 
part of those to whom the subject matter is more familiar. The ex- 
istence of petrifactions, at a point inaccessible to inundation, is, 
as far as we are advised, a phenomenon in scientific history.— 
The agency of water and of mineral substances is supposed to be 
necessary to the production of these formations; we know of no in- 
stance in which they have been produced by the action of the atmos- 
phere, nor can we imagine any rational grounds upon which such an 
hypothesis could be sustained. If we are right in our conjecture, the 
country in which these petrifactions exist, must have been, at some 
period, submersed in water. But when? Are these the remains of 
antediluvian trees? Did Noah’s flood cover this portion of the earth 
long enough to produce such an effect? Or have these high grounds 
been covered with water at a period subsequent to the general deluge? 
These are questions which deserve attention; and in order that they 
may receive a full investigation, we should feel greatly obliged to 
gentlemen of the army, and others, who have visited the spot alluded 
to, if they would communicate to us some further facts, with regard 
to the subject, and especially with respect to the country in which 
these curious specimens are found. Our military and naval officers 
have displayed their patriotism and attachment to science, by a lau- 
dable forwardness in preserving and communicating to the public 
the results of those observations, which their respective professions 
afford them such facilities for making. Our pages will always be 
open to such communications, 

“Jefferson Barracks, May 1, 1830. 

“Dear Sir: It affords me pleasure to comply with your request, 
with regard to the “Petrified Forest.” 

“You asked for a memoir on the subject, but you must be satisfied 
with the following attempt to give you merely the facts as they came 
within my own observation; without venturing a single speculation 
beyond the effects produced. I wish rather to leave the subject in 
more able hands than mine; and if I can aid, in any way, to solve 
the problem, by a statement of simple facts, (well known, however, 
to most of the officers attached to the Yellow Stone expedition,) I 
shall fee! more than compensated for any time I shall devote to the 
subject. 
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“The enclosed specimen was broken off from one of the many large 
stumps and limbs of trees found near Yellow Stone river, and brought 
away by some one of the officers attached to the Yellow Stone expe- 
dition, in 1825, 

“The most remarkable facts, perhaps, with regard to these petri- 
factions, of what was once a forest of thick timber, are their location 
and abundance. For a distance of twenty or airty miles, over an 
open high prairie, upon the west bank of the Missouri river, and a few 
miles below its junction with the Yellow Stone, near latitude forty- 
eight degrees, these remains are most abundant. 

“The topography of this section of country is hilly, and much bro- 
ken into deep ravines and hollows. On the sides and summits of the 
hills, at .n elevation of several hundred feet (estimated three hundred) 
above the present level of the river, and at an estimated height (for 
we had no instruments) of some thousand feet above the ocean, the 
earth’s surface is literally covered with stumps, roots, and limbs of 
petrified trees; presenting the appearance of a “Petrified Forest,” 
broken and thrown down by some powerful convulsien of nature, and 
scattered in all directions in innumerable fragments, 

“Some of the trees appear to have been broken off in falling, close 
to their roots; while others stand at an elevation of some feet above the 
surface. Many of the stumps are of a large size; I measured one of 
them, in company with surgeon Gale, U.S. army, and found it to be 
upwards of fifteen feet in circumference. 

“Yours, with esteem, 
“G. H. Crosman, 
“Lieutenant B. WaLKer, “U.S. army. 
“U.S. army, Jefferson Barracks.” 


LAW NOTICES. 


SELECTED. 


Lord Redesdale.—The British Law Magazine gives the following, 
notice of this distinguished Judge: 

‘John Freeman Mitford was born Aug. 18, 1748; not 1741, as all 
the papers have stated; neither was he, we learn from pretty good 
authority, intended from the first for the bar. He was a clerk in the 
Six Clerk’s Office before he resolved on devoting himself to the high- 
er branch of the profession; and, in this particular, the early part of 
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his life coincides with that of Sir Samuel Romilly. He entered at 
Lincaln’s Inn, and devoted himself to the Court of Chancery; and 
in 1782 he published “A Treatise on Pleadings in Suits in the 
Courts of Chancery by English Bill.’ We are not aware what 
extent of practice he possessed before the publication of this ad- 
mirable work, but we find him enjoying a first-rate practice soon 
after it appeared, and jointly with Lord Elden, leading in the Court 
of Chancery. We shall leap over the intervening space, during 
which he became successively King’s Counsel, Welsh Judge, Mem- 
ber of Parliament (1789,) and Solicitor General (Feb. 1792,) and 
come at once to the prosecution of Horne Tooke for high treason in 
1794, when Lord Eldon, (then Sir John Scott) as Attorney General, 
and Lord Redesdale, (then Sir John Mitford) as Solicitor General, 
conducted the case for the crown. On this occasion Lord Redesdale 
distinguished himself, not only by his forensic exertions, but by a 
singular display of sympathetic emotion, Tooke had been making 
some pretty strong insinuations against the Attorney General’s in- 
tegrity, which the party assailed thought it necessary to repel. He 
accordingly expatiated at some length on the value of character, and 
the excellence of his own: “He could endure any thing but an attack 
on his good name; it was the little patrimony he had to leave to his 
children; and, with God’s help, he would leave it unimpaired.” Here 
his voice faltered, and he burst into tears; and, to the surprise of every 
one, the Solicitor General became equally affected, and wept as pro- 
fusely as his friend. “Do you know,” said Tooke, in a loud whisper 
to a bystander, on finding this bit of pathos likely to tell against him, 
“do you know what Mitford is crying about? He is crying to think 
of the little patrimony Scott’s children are likely to get.” 

‘We have nothing else to tell about this trial which is not probably 
well known; or much too long to repeat; neither can we venture to 
particularize the more celebrated speeches which he made in support 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration; a long list of which might easily be 
formed from the debates. He was named Attorney-General in the 
summer of 1799, on Lord Eldon’s being raised to the peerage and 
ramed Chief Justice of the Common Pieas. Under Lord Sidmouth’s 
administration (in 1801) he filled the situation of Speaker of the 
House of Commons; and in 1802 succeeded Lord Clare as Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and was elevated to the peerage by the title which he 
held at the time of his deaih, It seems, according to the somewhat 
apocryphal authority of Barrington, that his Lordship was rather out 
of his element on his arrival among the wits of the Irish bar; and a 
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humorous account is given of his efforts, at his first dinner party, to 
chime in with the tone of the company. “His Lordship had obvi- 
ously got together some of his best bar-remarks (for of wit he was 
totally guiltless, if net inapprehensive,) to repeat to his company, as 
occasion might offer; and if he could not be humorous, determined at 
least to be entertaining. The first of his Lordship’s observations 
after dinner, was the telling us that he had been a Welsh judge, and 
had found great difficulty in pronouacing two double consonants, 
which occur in the Welsh proper names. ‘After much trial,’ con- 
tinued his Lordship, ‘I found that the difficulty '°was mastered by mo- 
ving the tongue alternately from one dog-tooth to another.’ Toler 
seemed quite delighted with this discovery; and requested to know 
his Lordship’s dentist, as he had lost one of his dog-(ceth, and would 
immediately get another in place of it. This went off flatly enough, 
no laugh being gained on either side. Lord Redesdale’s next re- 
mark was,—that when he was a lad, cock-fighting was the fashion; 
and that both ladies and gentlemen went ful! dressed to the cock- 
pit, the ladies beinz in hoops. ‘I see now, my Lord,’ said Toler, ‘it 
was then that the term cock-a-hoop was invented.’ <A general laugh 
now burst forth, which rather discomposed the learned Chancellor. 
He sat for a while silent; until skating became the sulject of con- 
versation, when his Lordship rallied—and with an air of triumph 
said, that in his boyhood all danger was avoided; for, before they be- 
gan to skait they always put blown bladders under their arms; and 
so, if the ice happened to break, they were buoyant and saved. ‘Ay, 
my Lord?! said Toler, that’s what we call blatheram-skate (a) in Ire- 
land.’ These do no discredit to Sir Jonah’s invention; but there is a 
much better, and (if that be material) a weil authenticated story of 
his Lordship’s inaptitude for joking; “A cause was argued in Chan- 
cery, wherein the plaintiff prayed that the defendant should be 
restrained from suing him on certain bills of exchange, as they were 
nothing but kites. “Kites?” exclaimed Lord Redesdale;—Kites, 
Mr. Plunkett? Kites never could amount to the value of those secu- 
rities? I don‘t understand this statement at all, Mr. Plunkett.” “It 
is not to be expected that you should, my Lord,” answered Plunkett, 
“in England and in Ireland, kites are very different things. In Eng- 
land, the wind raises the kites; but, in Ireland, the kites raise the 
wind.” “I do not feel any way better informed yet, Mr. Plunkett,” 
said the matter-of-fact Chancellor. His Lordship continued in the 
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(a) An Irish vulgar idiom for nonsense. 
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Irish Chancellorship about seven years; his decisions are contained 
in the reports of Messrs. Schoales and Lefroy; a book, we need 
hardly add, of high authority in the courts both of England and 
Ireland. His chef d’ceuvre in legislation is commonly supposed to 
have been the introduction of the insolvent laws, which this, assured- 
ly, is not the place to discuss. The principle may be good, but it has 
hitherto been most injuriously applied; and nothing can be more 
vague and unsatisfactory than the last act upon the subject. His 
Lordship died January 23, 1830, and was succeeded in his title and 
estate by his son. Our readers are aware that he was the brother of 
the historian of Greece; a memoir of whom, by Lord Redesdale, 
appeared in the last edition of the History.’ 


Mr. Justice Burrough.—-The following is also from the Law 
Magazine: 

‘As Mr. Justice Burrough has signed his resignation, though, at 
this present writing, ostensibly a judge, we may consider him within 
our jurisdiction. We do not know the place or date of his birth, but 
his family, we believe, are established in Hampshire. He had not 
the advantage of a university education; nor, indeed, was he ever 
remarkable for learning or literary acquirement; though this may be 
attributed in some measure to the close attention he paid to special 
pleading; a branch of practice pursued by him for several years be- 
fore he was called to the bar. On being called, he attended the 
Hampshire sessions and western circuit; and he has been heard to 
say that his profits, at a single session, often exceeded one hundred 
guineas. He held a high rank on the western circuit, though he 
never arrived at the dignity of leader. In 1816, he was raised to the 
bench; where he continued to distinguish himself, as before, by a pro- 
found knowledge of certain branches of law, particularly of special 
pleading; and by the kindness and simplicity of his demeanor. I: is 
said, that, upon his elevation, he made it his formal request to the bar, 
that they would not cal! him “Jemmy” in court. He was, it may be 
easily supposed, extremely averse from the least shadow of a ecta- 
tion; of which some amusing instances are told. The following may 
pass fora specimen: A man was tried before him for stealing a pair 
of breeches. The prosecution was conducted by a young barrister, 
who, seeing a female witness in the box,and the court crowded with 
ladies, thought proper to speak of the stolen garment as inexpressibles. 
“Inexpressibles !” said the judge, “inexpressilbles—I don’t find any 
mention of such a thing in the indictment.” “Why no, my lord,” 
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simpered the counsellor; “I thought, my lord, it might be as well” — 
{and here he winked and nodded, in the vain endeavor to inspire the 
judge with the same regard for propriety ;) “the indictment mentions 
breeches.” “Then why couldn’t you say breeches at once? . Here, 
Mr. Undersheriff, please to hand them up to the lady. Now, ma’am, 
are you ready to swear that those are your husband’s breeches?”"— 
His mode of illustration was also remarkably quaint. We once 
heard him begin an address to a jury in this manner: “Gentlemen, 
you have been told that the first is a consequential issue; now, per- 
haps, you don’t know what a consequential issue means; but I dare 
say you understand ninepins. Well, then, if you deliver yeur bowl 
so as to strike the front pin in a particular direction, down go the rest; 
just so it is with these counts; knock down the first and all the rest 
will go the ground; that’s what we call a consequential issue.” Mr. 
Justice Burrough was rather popular with the bar; his chief fault 
being the remaining too long upon the bench; and as he is not likely 
to commit that fault again, we shall say nothing more about it. A 
facetious Ex-Baron of the Exchequer complains, that Mr. Justice 
Burrough’s conduct was rather hard upon him; as he was induced to 
resign by the constant allusions of the press to the improper continu+ 
ance of superannuated judges on the bench, which, though they now 
appear to have been aimed at his learned brother, he all along con- 
sidered to have been intended for himself? 


rs 


ALGIERS. 


Tue recent humiliation of the Algerine power, by the French, 
affords occasion for some curious reflection. This nest of pirates, 
which has been the scourge of commerce, and of christendom, for a 
long series of years, has been subdued in a few months, by a small 
portion of the French army and navy, and with an effort so incon- 
siderable, as scareely to have awakened the attention of Europe. 
France has achieved an exploit, which other nations have in vain 
attempted. She has rendered a service to the cause of humanity, 
which entitles her to the gratitude of the civilized world. The won- 
der is, that christian nations have for so long a period of time, delayed 
this act of justice to themselves and to each other. The weakness 
of the Barbary states, is as well known as their cruelty and rapacity, 
Inconsiderable in numbers, when compared with those whom they 
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oppress; unskilled in the improvements of modern warfare; badly 
provided with arms, ordnance, or munitions; undisciplined and fac- 
tious ;—yet they have for centuries swept over the ocean like a pesti- 
lence; their prisons have been filled with victims, and the proudest 
nations have stooped to purchase their favor by the payment of tribute. 
The citizens of the freest republics, and the subjects of the most pow- 
erful monarchs, have alike endured at their hands al! the oppression 
and ignominy which avarice and hatred could inflict:—they have 
been robbed and scourged, exposed to sale in their markets, and for- 
ced to labor on their arid plains under the lash of the overseer. Nor 
were these things done in a corner: the piracies of the Algerines 
have been perpetrated chiefly within the limits of the Mediterranean, 
a sea frequented by the ships of all nations, and along whose shores 
are situated some of the most populous and polished countries of Eu- 
repe. ‘These very coasts have been ravaged; their villages sacked, 
and their fortresses assailed by lawless bands, who were often led by 
renegudoes from christian countries. That Spain, who at one time 
gave laws to the continent—that England, who conquered India—that 
France, who beat successively all the disciplined armies of Europe, 
should have submitted so long to injury and insolence, from a few petty 
marauding states, is marvellous indeed—aund more especially now, 
when the weakness of one of those states is so clearly exposed, On 
the part of Spain this apathy is the more remarkable, as the Barbary 
powers are her near neighbors, and have been her bitter enemies time 
out of mind; her own coasts were invaded, her commerce crippled, 
and her subjects groaning in captivity, at the very time when she was 
sending fleets and armies to conquer the southern continent of America, 
and was preparing to visit upon tribes and nations the same oppres- 
sion, injustice, and misery, which the Barbary pirates inflicted on 
individuals, France, for the last half century, has found full employ- 
ment for her troops in the wars of Europe, and the want of a navy has 
prevented her from engaging in foreign conquests Great Britain, 
who could at any moment have annihilated the Barbaric powers, has 
pursued a selfish policy, unworthy of her standing in the family of 
nations, The vastness of her naval power has enabled her at all 
times to protect her own commerce; and since she has held the for- 
tresses of Gibralter and Malta, she could keep a continual witch over 
the piratical states, Safe herself, she was willing to see the naviga- 
tion of other nations interrupted, and the trade of the Mediterranean 
rendered precarious to them, while it was safe and free, and profitable, 
to herself. 
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It is besides, one of the evils incident to the monarchical form of 
government, that all great political movements, which are to affect 
the sovereignty of ruling princes, such as the putting down, or build 
ing up of states, are the result of consultation among the crowned 
heads, and are decided with respect to their especial convenience. 
The thrones of Europe are possessed by a few families, who are ex- 
tensively connected with each other, by blood and alliance; and who 
have a set of interests and feelings altogether distinct from those of 
the people whom they govern, and totally independent of the great 
interests of mankind. The punishment or dethroning of a ruler, even 
though he be an African and a pirate, is, in their opinion, a subject 
upon which plebeians have no right to think or act; it is a kind of 
family question, in which sovereigns alone are supposed to be inter- 
ested. Points of etiquette have to be settled, and the pretensions of 
rival dynasties to be considered—it must be ascertained whether any 
king wiil be offended, or the interest of any illustrious race touched— 
before a state can punish a wrong or abate a nuisance, of the char- 
acter to which we have alluded. Greece would long since have been 
free, if the cabinets of Europe had been satisfied as to the character 
which she was to assume. She is unwilling to obey a king, and the 
crowned heads are not disposed to receive her into the family of na- 
tions as a republic. Even the recent chastisement of the Algerines, 
just, as it is, and long deserved, has, we are informed, given offence to 
“a certain illustrious personage,” and Lord Wellington has been di- 
rected to protest against it to the French monarch. We have yet to 
learn the result; in the mean while our readers may be pleased to 
know something of the country in question. 

The shores of the Mediterranean are more interesting to the scholar 
than any other portion of the European continent; for here are the 
sacred spots from which we draw the origin of all that we know of 
religion, war, polity, or the fine arts. Here are the proudest monu- 
ments of antiquity. Here are regions which seem to have been pe- 
culiarly blessed with fertility of soil, and mildness of climate; here 
have those nations flourished which have been most polished, most 
numerous, and most renowned. On the one side of this sea are Spain, 
Italy, and France, the lands of romance and song, and the birth-place 
of the arts—the ancient seat of Roman power—the present residence 
of papal dominion. On the other side are the ancient Numidia and 
Mauritania. Further up, are Palestine and Greece ou the one hand, 
and Egypt on the other. Here is Tyre, celebrated for its commerce 
in early times; and Malta and Rhodes, tamous in the legends of chi- 
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valry. Here are those Grecian isles, that gave birth to the most re- 
nowned sages of antiquity. Beyond all these, is the seat of the Otto- 
man empire, that anomaly of ignorance, and weakness, and despotism, 
standing darkly alone in this age of light and liberty. 

Here too, are the Barbary states, These are Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli. ‘They forma great political confederacy, for the 
purposes of mutual protection, but are wholly independent of each 
other in their internal regulations. The Emperor of Morocco, the 
Dey of Algiers, the Bey of Tunis, and the Bashaw of Tripoli, although 
ruling under different names, are all despotic sovereigns, connected 
only by interest. The people of these countries are said to resemble 
each other in language, religion, laws, and customs, as nearly as the 
inhabitants of different provinces of the same kingdom. 

Axerers is bounded on the east by Tunis, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the south by Mount Atlas, on the west by the 
kingdom of Morocco and Tafillet. Its length is 480 miles along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, and its breadth varies from 40 te 100 
miles. The city of Algiers is not more than two miles in circuit, and 
is said to contain 100,000 Mahometans, 15,000 Jews, and 2000 chris- 
tian slaves; but no estimate can be formed of the populousness of the 
surrounding territory. ‘The city is built on the declivity of a moun- 
tain; its position, as a military post, is very strong, and the prospect 
from it, of the country and the sea, extremely beautiful. It contains 
15,000 houses and 107 mosques; the streets are narrow, and exhibit 
but little architectural taste; the public baths, however, are large and 
paved with marble, and a few of the buildings have a striking ap- 
pearance. 

The climate of this country is delightfully mild and healthful, and 
the soil highly productive. ‘The Romans called it the garden of the 
world, and considered a residence here as affording the highest state 
of luxury. From this province of the Roman empire, those magazines 
were formed which furnished all Italy with corn, wine, and oil, and 
which often supplied the Roman armies. Though the lands are now 
uncultivated, in consequence of the oppression of the government, 
they produce in great abundance, not only the abovementioned articles, 
but also, dates, figs, raisins, almonds, apples, pears, plumbs, citrons, 
lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and a variety of garden roots and 
herbs. Hemp and flax grow on their plains; and Europeans who 
have resided there report, that the country abounds with all that can 
add to the pleasures of life. The rules of sobriety, prescribed by the 
Mahometan faith, are said to be evaded with impunity by the highes 
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orders of people, who make free use of excellent wines of their own 
manufacture. 

Most of our readers will recollect that this was the scene of Numi- 
midian and Mauritarian greatness, Here was Carthage, the birth- 
place of Hannibal, whence issued those gallant armies which inva- 
ded Italy and Spain, and threatened the existence of Rome itself. 
Here too was Utica, rendered famous by the retreat and death of Cato. 
The country is still replete with the most curious remains of Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman works, as wel! as with the gorgeous ruins of Sara- 
cenic munificence. But so profound is the ignorance of the people, 
that but little is known of these antiquities. The sites of some of the 
most renowned of the ancient cities are unknown, and it is difficult to 
give names to many of the ruins which are extant, in a state of tolera- 
ble preservation. 

Some of the most celebrated Roman leaders reaped their brightest 
laurels in the conquest of the African provinces, and these States 
formed the fairest portion of the Roman Empire. In the seventh 
century, after they had been in possession both of the Vandals-and 
of the Greek Emperors, they were conquered by the Caliphs of Bag- 
dat, who, from thence invaded and overrun Spain. The Moors were 
at this time a more polished people than the Europeans, whom they 
conquered. They ruled with justice and moderation, and cultivated 
many of the arts of peace. The libraries and public buildings at 
Seville and Cordova, remain as splendid monuments of their taste 
and munificence. Some of their kings were distinguished for their 
courage, their magnanimity, and their private virtues. Literature 
was cultivated among them at a time when Europe was buried in the 
grossest ignorance and superstition. ‘They were not driven from 
Spain until 1492, when the exiles settled among their countrymen on 
the Barbary coast. The story of their expulsion is finely told by 
Washington Irving, in his conquest of Grenada. An implacable 
hatred grew up between the Moors and Spaniards; the latter in their 
turn invaded the Barbary coast, and became possessed of Ceuta, a 
strong place, which the Portuguese had once captured, and which the 
Spaniards still hold. In the wars tbat ensued, the Moors were pres- 
sed so hard, that they called to their assistance the two famous broth- 
ers, Barbarossa, who were admirals in the Turkish flect, and who, 
after repelling the Spaniards, imposed their own yoke upon all the 
Moorish States, except Morocco. From that time, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, have remained in nominal subjection to the Grand 
Seignior, to whom they pay tribute; but, in fact, all the power hae 
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been exercised by bodies of Turkish troops, who elect and depose 
Sovereigns, while they oppress the people, and barely acknowledge 
the authority of the Ottoman Emperor. These troops maintain 
themselves by plunder—by indirect exactions upon the people, or 
direct robbery on the high seas. They have for centuries carried on 
a system of piracy against the commerce of christian nations. Their 
oorsairs are commanded by Turks, or renegadoes from different parts 
of Europe. The inhabitants of the cities which we have named,— 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, with a few others of less note, are chief- 
ly concerned in this nefarious business. The Moors, who reside in 
the surrounding country, and a number of whom are found also in 
the towns, are a subjected people, having no voice in public affairs; 
and are said to be honest, harmless, and hospitable. These are the 
descendants of that high spirited people by whom chivalry was intro- 
duced into Europe, whose wars have filled so many volumes of ro- 
mance, and whose exploits have been so celebrated in song. Spain 
is full of the remains of Moorish castles, her noblest grandees are 
descended from that once proud, but now humbled people; and we 
should always draw the proper distinction between the present race 
of Moors, and the robbers who oppress them, and insult the whole 
civilized world, 

Algiers is finely situated for trade, but owing to the miserable 
system of misrule, which prevails in its government, it has but little 
commerce. That little is in the hands of the Jews, an abused and 
humiliated, but thrifty, artful, enterprising people, who are found 
widely dispersed throughout the world, and who are every where 
wealthy. Though rich, and often intelligent, they sufler severe op- 
pression, which they endure with patience. They manufacture for 
exportation, leather, fine mats, carpets, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
and sword-knots. They export also elephants’ teeth, ostrich feath- 
ers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, raisins, olives, al- 
monds, gum arabic, and sandarac. 

Their religion is the Mahometan. In manners and customs, they 
resemble the Asiatic nations, They are generally cleanly and ab- 
stemious. Their houses, which are of stone, are constructed with a 
view to coolness, privacy, and security, They practice polygamy, 
and their women, who are handsome, are like those of the Asiatics, 
kept secluded; though we believe not so rigidly as in Turkey. 

When a vacancy occurs in the Government, which is commonly 
produced by murder, every soldier in the army has a vote, in choosing 
the succeeding Dey; and although the election is oiten attended with 
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blood-shed, yet it is no sooner determined, ihan the new sovereign is 
cheerfully obeyed. The confirmation of the Porte is required, but 
this is merely nominal, and is seldom refused. The power of the 
dey is despotic. He pays a slight annual tribute to the Porte, and 
his own revenue amounts to about £150,000. 

Several attempts have been made by European princes to humble 
the Barbary powers, all of which have been unsuccessful. The most 
celebrated was that of Charles V., who invaded the coast of Algiers 
with an immense armada. Judging from the prudence and wartike 
character of this monarch, we have reason to suppose that his expe- 
dition was well planned, and might have succeeded, had it not been 
for adverse circumstances, His fleet was assailed and dispersed by 
a violent storm, many of his ships and men, and a large quantity of 
munitions were destroyed, and although he effected a landing, and 
assailed both Algiers and Tunis, he gained no advantage. The 
French made an attempt some years afterwards, but with no better 
success, 

In 1654, the celebrated English admiral Blake was despatched to 
the Mediterranean with a formidable fleet, to procure satisfaction from 
the Barbary powers, for their recent aggressions against British mer- 
chantmen. The Algerines were 6o daunted by the terror of his name, 
that, of their own accord, they stopped the sallee rovers, and made 
them give up a number of prisoners previous to the arrival of Blake. 
Not satisfied with these concessions, he sailed for Algiers, where he 
arrived on the 10th of March, 1655, and sent an officer on shore to 
demand the release of all English captives, and ample satisfaction for 
the piracies committed on British trade. The dey pleaded his ina- 
bility to restore ships and captives which had become private property, 
but agreed that they should be given up for a moderate ransom, and 
offered to make peace with England. With these concessions Blake 
was satisfied. From Algiers the admiral sailed to Tunis, the bey of 
which, relying on his strength, sent a taunting answer to his message : 
“Here,” said the barbarian, “are our castles ef Goletto and Porto 
Ferino; do your worst: do you think that we fear your fleet!” On 
receiving this reply, the admiral sailed into Porto Ferino, and in two 
hours battered down the castles, and destroyed all the shipping in the 
harbor. This daring action spread the terror of his name; and both 
Tripoli and Tunis willingly made peace with the victorious admiral. 
From thence he proceeded against the knights of Malta, who had 
taken advantage of the recent civil wars, to plunder the commerce 


of England; and finally, he sent home from the Mediterranean six- 
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teen ships Jaden with the tribute exacted from these and other powers 
in that sea. 

The Spaniards attacked Algiers in 1775, by land and sea, but 
were repulsed with great loss, though they had nearly 20,000 foot, 
and 2,000 horse, with 47 vessels of war, and 346 transports. In the 
years 1783, and 1784, they also renewed their attempts by sea, to 
destroy the city, and the gallies; but after expending an immense quan- 
tity of bombs and ammunition, were forced to retire, without having 
obtained any important advantage. 

Our own war with Tripoli, in 1801, though carried on with but a 
feeble force, had greater effect in crippling the power of these pirates 
than any antecedent effort. The vigor with which it was pushed, 
and the decided superiority of our ships and seamen, impressed them 
with terror, while it set an example to the civilized nations of Europe, 
and taught them that the Barbary corsairs, however terrible in name, 
were, in fact, but little to be dreaded in battle. 

In 1815, an expedition was sent against Algiers by our govern- 
ment, under the command of the gallant Decatur. This officer was 
remarkably well fitted for the command of such an enterprise. He 
was not only experienced and skilful in bis profession, but was pru- 
dent, vigilant, ardent, daring, and energetic. His force was respecta- 
ble, and his promptness scon brought the war to a close. Without 
delaying a moment, he sailed directly for Algiers, and after capturing 
two or three vessels on his way, boldly entered the harbor. He im- 
mediately sent a message to the Dey, proposing the terms upori which 
he was willing tomake peace. The pirate attempted to gain time by 
negociation, but Decatur, assuming the haughty tone of a conqueror, 
gave him four hours, and threatened, unless the treaty should be 
signed within that time, to batter the town about his ears. Our 
sagacious Commodore knew well with whom he had to do, and the 
event shewed the correctness of his judgement. The treaty was 
signed, peace was established, and we ceased to pay tribute. Since 
that time, our government has kept a respectable naval force con- 
stantly upon duty in the Mediterranean. , 

About the same time, two other small fleets, Russian and Dutch, if 
we mistake not, visited Algiers, and attempted to enforce a treaty ; 
but no important concession was obtained by them. 

Shortly after, the British found it necessary to humble their former 
friends, and despatched a powerful fleet against the Dey, under Lord 
Exmouth, After the departure of the American, and before the arri- 
val of the British armament, it is said that a few French engineers 
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entered the service of the Algerine government, by whom it is sup- 
posed that the fortifications of the city were improved. This cir- 
cumstance might have inspired the Dey with confidence, and induced 
him to refuse to Exmouth the same terms which he granted to Deca- 
tur. The fact was, that the latter was unable to effect any thing by 
negociation, and proceeded to hostilities. He attacked the harber, 
destroyed all the shipping and the mole, silenced a number of the 
batteries, and after a bloody engagement, reduced the Dey to terms, 

Thus have these maritime plunderers continued to be the objects of 
alternate chastisement and negociation up to this hour, On the com- 
merce of feeble nations they prey with impunity; when the flag of one 
of the leading powers is insulted by them in so flagrant a manner as — 
to require chastisement, fleets are sent out which enforce or purchase 
a temporary peace. It is melancholy to reflect, that the fine and ex- 
tensive coast of the north of Africa, should have been allowed thus 
long to remain in possession of hordes of barbarians, so insolent, rapa- 
cious, and incurable. “If endured,” says a late writer, “because dan- 
gerous plans of national aggrandizement might follow their destruc- 
tion—what a satire upon the moderation of the great christian powers! 
If acquiesced in by some nations, because a greater injury is inflicted 
upon others—how discreditable such motives to religion and humanity ! 
Under every view of the case, the long toleration of this nuisance is a 
disgrace to civilized Europe.” 





GEOLOGY OF ILLINOIS. 


We know of no subject connected with the interest of Illinois, which 
is of more immediate importance than its geology and mineralogy. 
On these subjects no elaborate investigations have as yet been made, 
and we derive the only information that we possess, from the superfi- 
cial observations of gentlemen who in hastily travelling over the 
country, have marked its general outlines, and from a few insulated 
facts which have been accidentally brought to view. Popular de- 
scriptions of the face of the country, sufficiently accurate for most 
practical purposes, have in various forms been Jaid before the public, 
and a series of these might be compiled, which would afford to the 
experienced topographer the materials for a tolerably correct outline. 
But no sustained attempt has ever been made to ascertain the forma- 
tion of the country, or to bring to light, and to the test of science, the 
treasures which lie hidden in its bosom. The importance of such an 
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investigation to science is evident from the fact, that the exterior ap- 
pearance of this region exhibits a eharacter peculiar to itself, and 
which diflers widely from other districts of our continent. If our 
topography be thus unique, is it not probable that examinations be- 
neath the surface would also develope many peculiarities, and that 
many interesting facts would be brought to bear upon existing theories. 

We notice the subject, however, with a view to a more direct and 
practical benefit to our state. The accurate sciences, which were 
once considered as occult mysteries, have, by the improving spirit of 
modern times, been made to operate widely and beneficially upon 
the arts and industry of civilized nations. ‘The labors of the chemist, 
the mineralogist, and the geologist, exert now as immediate an influ- 
ence upon the business of life, as those of the mechanic. We need 
the exertions of such men, to develope the latent resources of our 
country. ‘The rich turf which covers our prairies, has scarcely been 
broken, except for the purposes of agriculture ; and the treasures which 
lie beneath, are, with a few inconsiderable exceptions, as useless to 
us, at present, as if buried in the snows of Lapland. A few hints at 
some of the facts already known, will shew the importance of this 
subject to the growing interests of Lilinois. 

The mineral region in the north-west part of this state, and in Michi- 
gan, is very extensive, and is supposed to contain a sufficient quantity 
of lead, to afford a permanent supply of that metal to the civilized 
world, A scientific examination would not only test the truth of our 
conjectures, as to the quantity, but would afford accurate information 
as to the quality of the mineral, as compared with that of other coun- 
tries, and would furnish certain data by which those who felt disposed 
to engage in the manufacture of lead, could make their calculations. 
The expense and risk of the manufacture would also be much redu- 
ced, if these engaged in searching for the ore, were instructed as to 
the superficial appearances which indicate its presence, and informed 
as to the best modes of separating the pure metal from the extraneous 
substances with which it is mingled. 

Copper has had a traditionary existence in our country for many 
years; and several scientific gentlemen who have travelled over the 
region where it is supposed to lie, have discovered indicia which have 
induced them to sanction the report, ‘The scarcity of this metal in 
our country, and the many valuable purposes to which it is applied, 
render this examination peculiarly interesting. Who could say that 
we were not interes‘ed in the commerce and navigation of our coun- 
try, if every vessel that sailed from an Atlantic sea-port, should be 
sheathed in the copper of Lliinois. 
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Salt is already an important article of manufacture in this state, 
The Gallatin county saline, besides supplying the greater part of this 
state, exports large quantities of salt, annually, to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The Vermilion saline affords a large supply of water, but 
the manufacture has not as yet been extensive; and salt springs are 
to be found in other parts of the state. There is a slight defect in all 
the salt made in this state, which although not discoverable to the 
palate, or in any of the ordinary domestic uses, renders it less useful 
in the curing of provisions intended for market in hot climates. As 
this is doubtless caused by the admixture of some foreign substance, 
the man who would detect, and teach us to exclude it, would render 
a public service, by giving greater purity, and of course enhanced 
value, to one of the most important staples of the country. 

Coz] is found in many places; and the destitution of timber in large 
districts, renders its discovery a matter of vital interest. It can 
scarcely be doubted that in a country which is evidently of secondary 
formation, coal must exist in large bodies. To point out the indica- 
tions by which it is attended, as a guide to those who seek it, and to 
lay before the public same authentic evidence, as to its localities, and 
quantity, would be an acceptable service. 

In the southern part of this state a number of sections of land have 
been reserved {rem sale, by the government, cn account of the silver 
ore which they are supposed to contain. The fact of the existence 
of this mineral is unquestioned. A few years ago, a small quantity 
was raised, and counterfeit dollars were made of it, which were purer 
than the Spanish dollar. The whole of this process was, of course, 


transacted in secret, and we are not aware that any thing is certainly: 


known, as to the precise spot from which the ore was taken. 

Medicinal waters are found in several parts of this state. We 
know of one well, which is so strongly impregnated with sulphate of 
maznesia, or epsom salts, that a considerable quantity of this article 
has been annually made for sale, by simply evaporating the water, in 
a common kettle, over a domestic fire. Not far from this, is a well 
containing a sharp and pleasant acid, which has not been analized, 
the water is a powerful tonic and astringent. Sulphur springs, and 
chalybeate waters have also been found. We have more than once 
observed the basins and channels of springs covered with an incrus- 
tation of a light brown color, which is generally supposed to be the 
iron which is deposited by the water, but which probably consists 
principally of earthy carbonates, colored by oxyd of iron. A skil- 
ful analysis of these waters could not fail to be useful - 
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Need we say more to attract the curiosity of the scientific, or to 
demonstrate to our fellow-citizens, the usefulness of such labors? Con- 
nected with this subject, we might point to our prairies, our mounds, 
our ancient fortifications, and ask their origin? May not the geolo- 
gist, in the prosecution of his inquiries, elicit information in regard to 
these intensely interesting curiosities? And is it not altogether pro- 
bable, that in the course of a thorough series of investigations on these 
various topics, somé traces of an extinct race of men, may be exhumed 
from the bosom of the earth, and a strong light be thrown upon the 
early history of this region. 

We have thrown out these hints fer the purpose of drawing the at- 
tention of the scientific to this subject; and we are happy to have it to 
say, that we are not singular in our notions of its importance. We 
understand that the trustees of Illinois College, have it in contempla- 
tion to institute a professorship of geology and mineralogy, and to 
appoint a professor within a short period of time. As this professor 
would not, in all probability, be much confined to the college, for seve- 
ral years to come, by the proper duties of his office, it is proposed that 
his time should be employed in making a thorough geological survey 
of this state, and in the collection of a cabinet of specimens for the 
use of his department. We know of no way in which this promising 
institution, could better recommend itself to the patronage of the public, 
than by thus becoming, at so eariy a period of its existence, a public 
benefactor; and we earnestly hope that the judicious and spirited 
design, at which we have hinted, will be carried into successful ope- 
ration. 

pt 


AMERICAN SILK. 

Tue culture of this elegant article has been fairly tried in several 
parts of the United States, and the experiments have, in general, been 
highly successful. It was introduced into Connecticut immediately 
after the revolution. In 1810, in three counties of that state, the 
value of the sewing and raw silk made, as estimated by the United 
State’s marshal, was $28,503. It has since been yearly increasing; 
and from the best information that can be obtained, there is now made 
in the three counties of Windham, New London, and Tolland, about 
five tons of raw silk annually. It is thought that almost three-fourths 
of all the inhabjtants of Mansfield, Conn. are now engaged in making 
silk, and that they average from fifteen to twenty pounds in a family 
yearly; some families maxe a hundred pounds. The people of that 
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state consider it the most lucrative branch of agriculture, and it is 
becoming more and more an object to enlarge their mulberry orchards. 

We are sure that the mild climate of Illinois is admirably adapted 
to the propagation of this valuable insect, and shall take an early 
opportunity of laying before our readers some further information on 
the subject. 


FROM THE NEW HAVEN ADVERTISER. 
RAILROAD SPEECH. 


Tue following humorous argument was advanced by a canal stock- 
holder, for the putting down railways. 

“He saw what would be the effect of it; that it would set the whole 
world a gadding—twenty miles an hour, sir! Why, you will not be 
able to keep an apprentice boy at his work—every Saturday evening 
he must take a trip to Ohio to spend the Sabbath with his sweet- 
heart. Grave, plodding citizens will be flying about like comets.— 
All local attachmert will be at an end. It will encourage flightiness 
of intellect. Various people will turn into the most immeasurable 
liars: all their conceptions will be exaggerated by their magnificent 
notions of distance—‘only a hundred miles off!—Tut, nonsense— 
1°i| step across madam and bring your fan! ‘Pray, sir, will you dine 
with me to-day, at my little box on the Alleghany?’ ‘Why, indeed, 
I don’t know—I shall be in town until twelve—well I shall be there, 
but you must let me off in time for the theatre.” And then, sir, there 
will be barrels of pork, and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coal, 
and even lead and whiskey, and such like sober things, that have al- 
ways been used to sober travelling—whisking away like a set of sky 
rockets. It will upset all the gravity of the nation. Ifa couple of 
gentlemen have an affair of honor, it is only to steal off to the Rocky 
Mountains, and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And then, sir, 
think of flying for debt! A set of bailiffs, mounted on bomb shells, 
would not overtake an absconded debtor—only give him a fair start. 
Upon the whole, sir, it is a pestilential, topsy turvy, harum scarum 
whirligig. Give me the old, solemn, straight forward, regular Dutch 
canal—three miles an hour for expresses, and two for jog or trot 
journies—with a yoke of oxen for a heavy load! I go for beasts of 
burden; it is more primitive and scriptural, and suits a moral and 
religious people better. Mone of your hop skip and jump whimsies 
for me.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Wheaton, the American Minister at the Court of Denmark, 
and extensively known in this country by his able law reports, has 
been some time engaged in collecting materials for a history of the 
men of the north of Europe, especially in connection with their vari- 
ous inroads on the south. He proposes to treat at length of their 
history, poetry, and mythology; of their personal and political con- 
dition, beginning with the earliest period of which any traces are to 
be found, and ending with that period (not a very determinate one) 
in which the Norman and Anglo Saxon races were combined. 

Col. Lekmanousky, has issued proposals in Washington for pub- 
lishing a life of Napoleon. He has been advantageously known in 
that district for several years as Col. Lehman; and is the same 
gentleman whom Mr. Lavasseur, in his history of Gen. Lafayette’s 
visit to the United S:ates, describes as “the brave Polish officer, who 
served in the French army twenty years.” 

Mr. Flint, of Cincinnati, has published a new novel, “The Sho- 
shonee Valley,” which is highly spoken of. 

A correct Map of Illinois, is announced to be published at Vandalia. 

Within the last three months, seventeen new political weekly pa- 
pers have been established in France, fourteen of which advocate 
liberal principles. 

Two young Negroes are now studying Theology at the University 
at Salamanca, with a view to return and convert their tribe to the 
christian religion. 

The American Annuals may be expected to issue from the press 
in the course of the present month, It is said that unusual exertions 
have been used this year, to render these works attractive. Hereto- 
fore, however elegant may have been their appearance, but few of 
them were calculated to elevate the character of our national litera- 
ture. Our American writers of fiction excel the English in chaste- 
ness of style and of morals, but fall below ihem in some other impor- 
tant particulars. There is, however, a visible improvement in this 
branch of literatv’ ., which promises much. The greatest evil which 
we have to fear is, the corrupting influence of bad foreign models. 
Imitation is always dangerous; but to adopt the fashionable style 
which prevails at present in the periodical writing of Great Britain, 
- would be to discard truth and nature, and array our literature in a 
foreign garb, which is only tolerable to those to whom it has become 
familiar. 





